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■’ '"'Jts: land here, an airport management 


1 1 !. na-K^-i source said here. 

- :!i. j,y The plane then disappeared from 
fi k.'>, the Turkish radar screens and con- 
v; trailers there radioed Nicosia and 
:: r tr Beirut control towers for informa- 
!: tion on its whereabouts. 

' -R.i i A controller at Lamaca Airport in 
i. , Cyprus said he believed the plane 
. ltJ ! had landed at Tel Aviv, but there 
.. ) • was no confirmation of that for near- 
. ly two days. . 

- • The U.S. Air Force has bases at 
:• r:,. - . Incerlik and Izmir. If the plane were 
flying from eastern Turkey to the 
r . Mediterranean and then to Israel, it 
■ must have passed over or near Incer- 
, Uk, where a DC-8 can land. 

At Beh-Gurion Airfwrt the plane 
was directed to the Israel Aircraft 
/ Industries hangars where techni- 
■i dans were said to be repairing it. 


Israel vexed 
by British 
arms to Arabs 


m 

ri 


Israel has expressed its concern 
over the Britisb-Saudi arms deal 
and over what the Foiriga Ministry 
described as Britain’s “intention” to 
sell large quantities of sophisticated 
arms to Jordan.. . • 

A Foreign Ministry statement 
issued last night noted, that both 
these countries are ‘‘formally in a 
state of war with Israel.’*. 

The statement said the weapons 
could be used against Israel, even if 
this was not the seller’s intention. 
The arms would upset the Middle 
Hast military bakneej Israel added. - 
(Continued on Page 2, Col. 4) 


Grenade 
attack on 
Rome cafe 


>'-ROME. - Police charged a 
■’ Lebanese-born Palestinian yester- 
day in the grenade attack at a 
crowded outdoor cafe here in which 
39 people were injured, at least five 
of them seriously. 

But officials were unable to offer 
any motive for the Monday night 
attack on the fashionable Cafe de 
Paris, in the via Veneto. 

Hospitals reported that 15 people 
were still being treated for injuries, 
including' six Italians,, three Araer- 
leans; three Britons and one victim 
eachjfrom Argentina, Australia and 
SpaiA. 

(Coothiued on Page J) 


.Gazan shot dead 


by IDF patrol 


Jerusalem Pott Staff 
IDF soldiers shot and killed an 
18-year-old Gaza resident last night 
after he ran away from troops who 
stopped him on a street in .Gaza for a 
security check, it was reported last 
Right. 


Sources in . Gaza identified the 
fatality as Monzir Awab Ibrahim 
Abdel Aziz. 


Katyusha rockets 
| fall in Galilee 


By MENAHEM HOROWITZ . 
/ . Jerusalem Post Reporter 
METULLA. - Several Katyusha 
rockets were fired on Monday be- 
fore dawn from Southern Lebanon 
at the Galilee Panhandle. There 
> ewere no injuries and no damage. 


- IDF sources said the 122mm. 
rockets were fired from beyond the 
security zone. J. 

It was the- fourth time in recent 
weeks that Katyushas have landed in 
Galilee. Three of the .attacks were 
against . the. - panhandle and one 
againsi the Western Galilee. 
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By Joshua brilliant 

Pont Aviation Reporter 
TEL AVIV. - Mystery shrouds the 
movements of an American DC-8 
airliner which reportedly flew out 'of 
Iran, said it was destined for Spun, 
reported technical problems over 
Turkey and landed in Israel on Sun- 
day. 

Turkish aviation authorities re- 
ported the plane had flown out of 
Tabriz, Iran on Sunday, in itself 
strange for an American aircraft. 

The crew of three said it was 
destined for Malaga, Spain. 

When it was either near or over 
Turkish airspace it radioed Ben- 
Gurion Airport, reporting problems 
with its electronic navigation system, 
and according to one source, with its 
communication equipment. It re- 
quested and received permission to 


Premier Peres is shown a traditional prayer book while visiting demonstrating Ethiopian Jews in 
Jerusalem yesterday. (Dan Landau) 


Peres visits Ethiopian Jews at protest 


By HAIM SHAPIRO 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
. Prime Minister Peres on Monday 
visited the Ethiopian Jews demon- 
strating opposite the offices of the 
Chief Rabbinate in Jerusalem to 
wish them a Happy New Year. 

The prime minister, who attended 
Rosh Hashaha services at the Great 
Synagogue adjacent to the Chief 
Rabbinate, strolled across the street 
to the Ethiopian olim after the ser- 
vice. He chatted with their kesim , or 
religious leaders, examined one of 
their traditional liturgical works and 
expressed the hope that they would 
not . have to continue their protest 
much longer. The protesters are de- 
manding that the rabbis drop their 
demand that Ethiopian Jews under- 
go a. conversion ceremony prior to 
marriage. 

The demonstrators, who did not 
carry out their threat to hold a hun- 
ger strike on the holiday, conducted 
traditional services accompanied by 
ringing of bells. They read from the 
Tore in Geez, their ancient liturgical 
language, and then translated the 
passages into Amharic. Yesterday 
an ambulance evacuated the 10th 


protester to have collapsed so far 
during as many days of demonstra- 
tions. 

Israelis expressing solidarity with 
the Ethiopian olim continued to 
flock to the site, with yesterday's 
visitors including many from Tel 
Aviv. On the eve of the holiday, a 
truck arrived bringing a load of camp 
beds and mattresses, the gift of 
Peace Ship owner Abie Nathan. 

Among the wefl-wisbers were MK 
Yossi Sarid (Citizen’s Rights Move- 
ment) and Victor Shemtov, former 
leader of Mapam. 

During the two days of the holi- 
day, there were several vocal clashes 
between secular supporters of the 
Ethiopian immigrants and worship- 
pers at the Great Synagogue. Obser- 
vers noted that many of those 
attending holiday services there 
seemed for from comfortable at the 
sight of the protesting immigrants. 

On Saturday night, talks between 
Sephardi Chief Rabbi Mordechai 
Eliahu and the leaders of the protest- 
ing Ethiopian Jewish community 
made no progress. But Jerusalem 
advocate Michael Corinaldu chair- 


man of the Internationa] Committee 
on Behalf of Ethiopian Jewry and 
initiator of the talks, expressed hope 
that there would be an agreement 
before Yom Kippur. 

Although the talks were not re- 
sumed last night, it is expected that 
the two sides will meet again soon. 

But the Chief Rabbinical Council, 
which has been ordered to respond 
to an order nisi from the High Court 
of Justice concerning the issue of 
conversion by the eve of Yom Kip- 
pur, is not scheduled to meet until 
after Succot. 

Before the holiday. Rabbi David 
Shloush, the Sephardi Chief Rabbi 
of Netanya and one of the few mem- 
bers of the council who s upp or ts the 
Ethiopians’ position against the. 
need for conversion, sent a telegram 
to the chief rabbis, asking that the 
council be convened urgently. Last 
night there had been no response, 

Atthe same time, observers of the 
Ethiopian Jewish community have 
noted that whatever the outcome of 
the present protest demonstration, it 
has had a profound effect on the 
community, unifying it both socially 
and religiously. 


Kohl aide defects to East Germany 


BONN (Reuter). - West Germany’s 
espionage scandal flared anew 
yesterday with an announcement 
that a secretary in Chancellor Hel- 
mut Kohl's office had defected to 
East Germany and is suspected of 
being a Communist agent. 

Kohl's spokesman said in a state- 
ment that Herta-Astrid Wi liner, 45, ' 
bad sent a message to the chancel- 
lery saying she is now in East Berlin 
and the authorities had opened in- 
vestigations into suspicions of 
espionage. 

Government sources initially said 
Wiflner had had access to secret 
documents on President Reagan's 
“Star Wars” defence programme 
but later retracted their remarks, 
saying they bad established this 
material passed through a different 
channel. 


But they said sensitive documents 
on West Germany’s nuclear- prog- 
ramme and high technology pro- 
jects, including .the West European 
Eureka programme, would have 
passed through her bands. 

The opposition social Democrats 
(SPD) immediately called for the 
dismissal of Interior Minister Fried- 
rich Zimmermann over the latest 
revelation. 

Kohl's spokesman said Winner’s 
husband Herbert, 59, had also de- 
fected to East Germany and that 
investigations on suspicion of spying 
had been opened against him too. 

Wiilner was a senior official at a 
research institute dose to the Free 
Democratic Party (FDP), part of 
Kohl’s coalition. 

In a letter to the Friedrich 
Naumann Institute where he work- 


ed, Wiilner said he had gone over to 
the East because he feared arrest. 

The Federal prosecutor’s office, 
which ordered a search of the cou- 
ple’s flat in Bonn yesterday, said 
they had been under suspicion for 
some time and the timing of their 
defection indicated they were given 
a tip following the defection of 
counter-intelligence official Hans 
Joachim Hedge last month. 

Herta-Astrid’ s letter announced 
she was quitting her job because she 
bad followed her husband to East 
Berlin, but gave no hint of any 
spying work. 

The secretary bad been due to 
return to work on Monday and offi- 
cials had begun an inquiry after the 
Naumann Institute told them they 
had learned that the WiUners dis- 
( Continued on Page 2, CoL 4) - 


UK expels six more alleged Soviet spies 


LONDON (AP). - Britain on Mon- 
day ordered the expulsion of six 
more alleged Soviet spies, two of 
them diplomats, in an escalating 
confrontation sparked by the defec- 
tion of the KGB’s top operative in 
this country. 

The Foreign Office said it was 
t retaliation for Moscow’s “totally un- 
justified response to the British gov- 
ernment’s expulsion last week of 
Soviet personnel who had been 
actively engaged in intelligence acti- 
vities designed to undermine the 
national security of the U.K.” ' 

On Saturday Moscow retaliated 
by expelling 25 diplomats, newsmen 
and businessmen. * 

Prime Monster Thatcher, current- 
ly on a visit to Egypt, said yesterday 
that she hoped the latest round of 


expulsions would be the last between 
Britain and the Soviet Union sp that 
the two countries “can get on with 
the vital task of restoring relations.” 

The six latest persons expelled, 
like the 25 ordered out last Thurs- 
day, also were spies, Foreign Secret- 
ary Sir Geoffrey Howe said in a 
television interview. But their ac- 
tions were “less serious” than those 
of the earlier deportees, he said. 

* Howe said the six were named 
along with the first 25 by Oleg Gor- 
dievsky, who the Foreign Office says 
was the KGB secret police chief in 
London. He has defected to Britain 
and received political asylum. 

The Soviet Embassy issued a 
statement saying, “This provocative 
and vindictive action of an unfriend- 
ly nature is totally unjustified on any 


grounds whatsoever.” 

The Foreign Office said Soviet 
Charge D’ Affaires Lev Parshin was 
told that the six Soviets must leave 
the country by October 7, and also 
that the overall ceiling of the number 
of Soviet officials in Britain would be 
reduced from 211 to 205. 


The latest deportees include a first 
secretary at the Soviet Embassy, an 
assistant air attache, two embassy 
clerks, the director of Anglo-Soviet 
shipping and a correspondent for 
Novosty, a Soviet news agency. 


There was. some anxiety in Lon- 
don that the latest expulsion could 
prompt a similar retaliation by the 
Kremlin, leading to a spiral that 
might seriously damage Soviet- 
British relations. 


Syria and Jordan to fay to improve ties 


JEDDA. - Syria and Jordan have 
agreed during reconciliation talks 
here on steps to improve relations, ' 
strained by political and ideological 
disputes, Saudi Arabia's Crown 
Prince Abdullah Ibn Abdul azis said 
yesterday. 

The prince, quoted by the official 
Saudi Press Agency (SPA), said 
agreement was reached during two 
rounds of discussions which ended 
yesterday, between Syrian Prime 
Minister AbdeT-Rauf aMCasm and 
Jordan’s Prime Minister Zeid al- . 

. Rifa’i. 


“Both sides have agreed upon a 
number of steps to create a suitable 
atmosphere to develop relations be- 
tween the two countries and open 
the door for more rapprochement 
and cooperation,” Abdullah said. 

He did not spedfy the steps to be 
taken, 'but the .usually weD-infonned 
Saudi newspaper Ash-Shorq al- 
Awsat said the two sides had agreed 
in principle to stop propaganda war- 
fare, lift border restrictions and 
boosttrade:. 

They will resume their dialogue in 
Saudi Arabia next month .according 


to the prince, who heads a three- man 
Arab-League reconciliation team. 

Arab diplomats here hoted that 
the next reconciliation round’ bet- 
ween Damascus and Amman will be 
taking place after Jordan's King 
Hussein discusses peace efforts with. 
President Reagan in Washington on 
September 30. 

The PLO Executive oquncfl is 
scheduled to hold a meeting in Bagh- 
dad later this month where the out- 
come of the Jedda talks will be 
discussed, diplomatic sources said. 
(Reuter, AP) 


Peres, Shamir near rift 
on Taba and ‘rotation’ 

TtyT_—'L k ^ By SARAH HONIG agreement with Labour ru rotate ihe 

lYlUDcUciK sees and DAVID LANDAU premiership after the first two yean 


progress on 
Taba issue 


CAIRO (Reuter). - President 
Mubarak yesterday said progress has 
been made towards resolving the 
Taba dispute. 

“I believe that a certain measure 
of progress has been made in the 
Taba question, but I cannot add any 
details,” he told British correspon- 
dents here. 

Tm optimistic. I hope we will 
succeed in malting progress toward a 
solution and bring this dispute to an 
end," Mubarak said. 

Mubarak also said he had sent a 
message to Prime Minister Peres 
yesterday, but declined to say what it 
concerned. 

‘ Asked about prospects of a meet- 
ing between them, he said none had 
been fixed, but “I could meet him at 
anytime.” 

“We have talks,” Mubarak said. 
‘T sent him a message today. We are 
arranging things. I know that to meet 
would solve lots of things. But be- 
forehand, we should do something,” 
he said. 

Mubarak has previously refused 
to agree to a summit until Israel 
proposes a date for arbitration on 
the strip of disputed Sinai coast at 
Taba. 


By SARAH HONIG 
and DAVID LANDAU 
Jerusalem Post Reporters 
Trouble in the coalition lead- 
ership was brewing last night 
over a statement by Prime Minis- 
ter Peres that he might not be 
bound by the rotation agreement 
with the Likud, and a Likud 
denial that it had adopted a more 
flexible position on the. Taba 
issue. 


Egyptian President Mubarak's up- 
beat public remarks about Taba 
yesterday (see adjacent column) 
coincide with a growing sense of 
optimism in Jerusalem that the dead- 
lock over the tiny strip of Sinai beach 
may soon be broken. 

Peres said in a Rosh Hashana 
interview with The Jerusalem Post 
that the plan now under considera- 
tion is that conciliation would auto- 
matically lead into arbitration after a 
pre -determined period if the issue 
failed to be resolved in the previous 
stage. 

Peres said that Foreign Minister 
S hamir had agreed to this approach. 
An aide to Shamir, speaking on his 
behalf to The Post, denied last night 
that Shamir had consented to this 
formula, adding that he is studying 
the matter. The Likud has opposed 
submitting the issue of Taba’s 
sovereignty to arbitration. 

Shamir warned yesterday that the 
Likud would not abandon its princi- 
ples to ensure the f ulfilm ent of the 


agreement with Labour ru rotate the 
premiership after the first two years 
of the national unity government. 

He was reacting to Peres's state- 
ment in 'a radio interview earlier 
yesterday that Labour would not 
consider itself bound by the rotation 
agreement if the Likud paralyzes the 
government in foreign policy. Peres 
apparently had the Taba issue and 
possible Likud resistance to a new 
approach in mind when he made this 
statement. 

The Taba issue may surface in 
today's cabinet session.' 

Peres's statement on rotation has 
stirred the Likud, where he was 
openly accused of “preparing an 
alibi for welching on the rotation 
agreement,” as Likud Knesset fac- 
tion chairman Haim Kaufman put it. 

Though similar statements have 
been made in the past by top Labour 
politicians, this was the first time 
Peres had publicly broached the pos- 
sibility that the coalition agreement 
may not be implemented. 

Sh amir addressed himself to the 
matter throughout the holiday. He 
told a group of Likud supporters in 
Jerusalem that the Likud “would not 
budge one millimetre from its princi- 
ples to assure that Labour lives up to 
its commitment. We will stand firmly 
oh guard to ensure that all the coali- 
tion agreement clauses are adhered 
to.. especially those which rule out 
any negotiations with the PLO. 
which stipulate that any talks with 

(Continued on Page 2, Col. 5) 


Prices rose by 3.9 per cent 

August’s index pleases Treasury 


ByAVITEMKIN 
Post Economic Reporter 
The Treasury noted on Sunday 
with marked satisfaction that Au- 
gust’s 3.9 per cent inflation rate was 
in line with forecasts included in the 
emergency economic plan. The 
ministry had estimated a rise in the - 
consumer price index of 3.5 to 4 per 
cent. “This proves that the public 
believes in the steps that were 
taken,” the ministry statement 
added. 

Members of the team monitoring 
the economic plan also reacted posi- 
tively to the limited price rises. Some 


of them said August's inflation 
proved there is no need for addition- 
al economic steps tn October, and 
that there would be no need for price 
hikes at the end of September, when 
the three-month period covered by 
the emergency regulation ends. 

The 3.9 per cent inflation brought 
the Consumer Price Index to 279.5 
points on a 1980 equals one baseline. 
This means that an average urban 
family needed some 151,029,000 a 
month, including housing costs, to 
buy its package of goods and ser- 
vices. 

The inflation figures released on 


Sunday by the Central Bureau of 
Statistics showed that prices had 
risen by 159.9 per cent since the end 
of 1984. This translates into an 
annual rate of some 320 per cent. 

According to members of the 
monitoring committee, September's 
inflation will be no higher than 4 per 
cent. Other officials said that the 
index will not increase by more than 
2.5 to 3 per cent. 

Economic observers in Jerusalem 
noted that August’s 12 per cent wage 
supplement will not be paid in 
September, and this will lower the 
(Cautioned on Page 2, Col. 5) 
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NOW GIVES YOU MORE! 
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for pe rsona! account holders \ 


Another Innovative Hist from First International 
Bank— this time forpeisona! current account 
holders. 

IMPROVED CURRENT ACCOUNT ("Osh 
MeshupaT) — special benefits crvaflable 
exclusively to holders of personal accounts 
with Fbsf International Bank. 
t.O v eidroftdtawinQfcKdlit^ 

B500JXKP at .preferential Interest terms. 

2. Exemption from admWstiatlve banking tees 
— not inducing cheques drown on the account 
or cosh withdrawals from the teller. All other 
transactions — foreign currency, securities, 
shcxMetm shekel deposits (TO fas and Pakam), 


cheque deposits, standing orders. automatic 
tefter transactions, efa, etc. — are free. 


Ifyou don’t yet haw an account with the First 
International Bank, this Is your chance: Now Is 
. the time to join afl the ofher First International 
Bankcusromers who always benefit from 
bonuses and innovations in the fields of 
Investment, savlngsandservice. Today, In 
addition, theyalso benefit from the special 
bonuses of the Improved Current Account 
scheme. 


■ Granting ofcredlt Is conditional on 
appropriate securities. 
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SOCIAL & PERSONAL R 


Outgoing West German Ambassa- 
dor Niels Hansen was honoured at a 
luncheon Friday at the Hebrew Uni- 
versity of Jerusalem given by Uni- 
versity President Don Patinkin and 
attended by the university's senior 
academic and administrative staff. 


Johann Luckhoff, director of the 
Christian Embassy in Jerusalem, will 
speak on current affairs at the week- 
ly meeting of the Jerusalem Rotary 
Club at 1 p.m. in the YMCA today. 


DEPARTURES 


H aifa Mayor Arm Gurel for Ric De Janeiro 
when: he will participate in the congress of Ihc 
International Union 'of Local Authorities. 
Gur*l is deputy president of the or ganiza tion. 


P.I#virioysJgr . 
painter, ait 92 


Artist Pinhas Litvinovsky died on 
Rosb Hash ana eve at the age of 92. 
He was buried at Givat Shaul 
Cemetery in Jerusalem. 

An Israel Prize-winner and a Dis- 
tinguished Citizen of Jerusalem. Lit- 
vinovsky was bom in Odessa and 
made aliya at the age of 17. He 
studied at the Bezalel Academy and 
then went abroad to complete his 
studies. 

Remaining at the end of World 
War I. he settled^in Jerusalem at the 
beginning of the 1920s. He lived 
there for 65 years, holding many 
exhibitions of his work there, in Tel 
Aviv and Haifa. 

Litvinovsky was noted for his por- 
traits of such figures as Chaim Weiz- 
mann. David Ben-Gurion. Levy 
Eshkol. Moshe Dayan. Chaim Nah- 
man Bialik, Saul Tchemichovsky 
and Berl Katznelson. 


HOME AND WORLD NEWS 


Holiday marked by prayer and play 


By HAIM SHAPIRO 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 

The Rosh Hashana holiday passed 
quietly, with thousands of Israelis 
filling synagogues and thousands of 
others at the beaches.. 

The worshippers, at regular syna- 
gogues and at improvised prayer 
houses, heard the shofar, or ram's 
horn, call them to repentance and 
heard the prayers recited according 
to dozens of different traditions. 
Holiday meals featured such tradi- 
tional items as apples and honey, 
pomegranates, fish or sheep's heads. 


ieeks and pumpkin squash. 

On Monday afternoon, thousands 
made their way to bodies of water to 
symbolically cast out their sins in the 
tashlich ritual. Among the favourite 
spots were the seafront and the Yar- 
kon River in Tel Aviv and the Stloam 
Spring in Jerusalem . 

Before the holiday, thousands 
took advantage of the drop in the 
travel tax, .from $300 to $150 and 
jammed Ben-Gurion Airport to 
leave before the holiday. With the 
press of Israelis going abroad and 
returning tourists, airlines are 


South African rabbis speak out on apartheid 


By ROY ISACOWITZ 

Jerusalem Post Correspondent 
JOHANNESBURG. - The racial 
unrest gripping South Africa fea- 
tured prominently in the Rosh 
Hashana messages and sermons deli- 
vered by lay and religious leaders of 
the Johannesburg Jewish commun- 
ity. 

Though many rabbis refrained 
from adopting an overtly political 
stance, most used the opportunity to 
remind their congregants that Juda- 
ism obliges its adherents to partici- 
pate actively in society on a basis of 
justice, righteousness and brother- 
hood. 

The new-found social awareness 
of the community's leaders followed 
the publication several months ago 
of a statement by the South African 
Jewish Board of Deputies criticizing 
the government's apartheid policies 
- the first time that the board had 
officially come out against- the gov- 
ernment. 

Board of Deputies Chairman M. 
Katz noted in a Rosh Hashana mes- 
sage that “the continued state of 
violence and unrest with its atten- 
dant loss of life is a great tragedy and 
a source of immense concern for all 
of us.’’ 


Jews, Katz continued, “should re- 
solve to do everything possible to 
participate in finding a solution to 
the country's problems based on 
justice and equal opportunity for 
all." 

Rabbi Barry Marcus of the ortho- 
dox Northern Suburbs Hebrew Con- 
gregation called for a period of intro- 
spection “on both a personal and 
communal level." He expressed the 
hope that "the Almighty (will) grant 
us and all the peoples of South 
Africa - of every faith and race - 
wisdom and undeistanding to gener- 
ate a new spirit of brotherhood." 

A similar message was delivered 
by reform Rabbi H. Richer of the 
Temple Israel Congregation. In the 
Rosh Hashana services, he said: 
“We are made mindful of our obliga- 
tions as Jews... to sbow love, to do 
justice and to practise righteousness 
to those around us and the wider 
society, and so help to remove the 
sin of hatred and violence." 

The most outspoken message was 
delivered by “rebel" Rabbi Ben 
Isaacson, of the Independent Con- 
gregation of Har'el in the wealthy ' 
suburb of Houghton, who hit out 
against the Jewish establishment for 
railing to take a stand against apar- 


theid until recently. 

In a biting sermon last Friday 
ni gh t, Isaacson s lamm ed the Jewish 
establishment, which he said is “tak- 
ing its cue from the r uling political 
party.” He acknowledged that die 
establishment had “slowly begun to 
jump on the bandwagon of reform 
and now at least makes the right 
sounds - albeit spluttering and gurg- 
ling sounds." 

“You cannot suppress the God- 
given rights of fellow human beings 
with impunity," Isaacson continued. 
“As Jews we should have known 
better. We should have instinctively 
recoiled from perpetrating on others 
the injustices that we, more than any 
other people, have suffered from.” 

Isaacson, who has been ostracized 
by some sectors of the Jewish estab- 
lishment due to his outspokenness 
and his leaving of the Orthodox 
establishment, also hit out at those 
Jews who were leaving the country - 
though not those immig r ating tO 
Israel. 

“Refrain from the hypocrisy of 
rlaimmg to emigrate because of a 
sudden overnight aversion to apar- 
1 theid,” he said. “Do not cast stones 
into the well from winch you have 
drunk.” 


Israel, Mexico pour oil 
on troubled trade waters 


Jerusalem PDA Staff 

Mexico has agreed to boost its 
purchases of Israeli goods in re- 
sponse to Energy Minister Moshe 
Sbahal’s announcement last week 
that Israel would drastically cut its 
oil purchases from Mexico. Shahal 
took this step because he said Mex- 
ico was not living up to its part of an 
agreement to buy $100 milli on worth 
of Israeli goods a year. 

The Energy Ministry announced 
last night that Mexico’s decision was 
conveyed to Shahal by Ambassador- 
Raul Valdez in a meeting on Sunday. 
He told Shahal that Mexico would 
buy $ 21 m. worth ofgoodsbyfoe end 
of this year, and would increase the 
amount next year. 


Shahal then assured the ambassa- 
dor that oil purchases from Mexico 
would remain part of Israel's energy 
policy. 

Shahal announced thataMexican- 


Israeli trading company headed by 
businessmen of both countries 
would be set up soon to expand trade 
and to correct the trade imbalance. 
Over the last 10 years, Israel has 
purchased some $4 billion worth of 
Mexican crude oil, while Mexico has 
bought only $75m. in Israeli goods. 

Earlier this year during Shahal's 
visit to Mexico, his hosts signed an 
agreement committing Mexico to 
buy $I00m. worth of Israeli goods 
each year. 

During the. meeting on Sunday,. 
Shahal .expressed . brael’s apprecia- 
tion to the ambassador for Mexico’s 
willingness tp sell oil.tp Israel vfhep.it 
was hard for Israel to buy it in 
Internationa] markets. 

A senior Energy Ministry source 
said last night “it is now likely" that 
Shahal will visit Mexico by the end of 
the year. Shahal last week demon- 
stratively called off his visit sche- 
duled for November. 


18 terrorists deported to Jordan 


Jerusalem Post Staff 
Eighteen convicted terrorists, re- 
leased recently as pan of a swap for 
ttaree Israeli PoWs, were deported to 
Jordan at a remote and little-used 
border crossing in the Arava early on 
Sunday morning. 

Eleven of the 18 men had 
appealed the deportation orders to 
the High Court of Justice, but had 
their petitions rejected. 
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★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

They know just what their guests 


appreciate in the morning - 
The Jerusalem Post. 
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The deportations were arranged 
through the International Commit- 
tee of the Red Cross. Israel insisted 
that deportations take place gt a 
remote spot and not at the Allenby 
Bridge which is usually crowded. 

The State Department on Monday 
criticized the deportations. 

“We consider the deportation is 
likely to foster tension in the area" a 
spokesman said. “We also believe it 
is contrary to the Fourth Geneva 
convention." 

The Geneva convention on treat- 
ment of prisoners and civilians dur- 
ing war says that forcible transfer or 
deportation from occupied territory 
is prohibited. 

All of those deported were not 
residents of the West Bank and had 
been convicted of illegal infiltration 
among other offences. Under the 
terms of the exchange agreement 
concluded with Ahmed Jibril's 
Popular Front for the liberation of 
Palestine - General Command, 
Israel agreed to allow them to re- 
main temporarily in the West Bank 
until the ICRC could find countries 
willing to accept them. 

Another 18 men are liable for 
deportation. 


New oil-search chief 


Geologist Yoel Fisher has been 
appointed the new head of the Israel 
National Oil Company (Hanal) by 
Energy Minister Moshe Shahal, re- 
placing Elazar Barak. 

Fisher, who takes over on October 
1 , has worked in oil exploration in 
Greece, Africa, the North Sea and 
Israel since 1963. Barak, who served 
as IDF O/C Ordnance before be 
assumed the post in 1978, is leaving 
to work in industry. 


Cvi 
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ISRAEL VEXED 


(Continued from Page One) 

Wolf Blitzer adds from Washington : 
Washington: 

Reagan Administration officials 
have mixed feelings over Saudi Ara- 
bia’s decision to conclude a $4 billion 
fighter-aircraft transaction with Bri- 
tain. 

They are somewhat relieved that 
they will not have to enter into what 
would certainly have been a pro- 
longed and bitter battle with Israel's 
supporters in the Congress over a 
new sale of F-15 jet fighters to Saudi 
Arabia. 

At the same time, however, the 
officials recognize the very serious 
financial loss of the huge contract to 
McDonnell Douglas, foe American 
maker of foe F-15s. 

The White House is still expected 
to submit a major new weapons sale 
to Saudi Arabia late this month, 
other U.S. officials said. They said 
foe deal is likely to include surface- 
to-air and air-to-air missiles. 


KOHL AIDE 

(Continued from Page One) 
appeared 10 flays ago while on holi- 
day in Spain. 

Letters from foe defectors to their 
place of work arrived by express mail 
from a lawyer’s office in East Berlin. 

Whiner served in Hitler's Waffen 
SS in World War H and was a Soviet 
prisoner until 1949, when he settled 
in East Germany and joined foe 
Communist Party. 

He emigrated to foe West in 1961 
and worked as a senior adviser on 
security and foreign affairs at foe 
FDFs headquarters before moving 
to the Naumann Institute in 1979. 

Officials there said he had no 
access to secret material. 

The couple married in 1974, when 
Willner was 48 and Herta-Astiid 34. 
She bad then been working in foe 
chancellery for a year after transfer- 
ring from the Defence Ministry. 

The secretary's defection marks 
foe first time foe spy scandal has 
touched Kohl directly and adds to a 
series of exposures of successful 
Communist espionage work. 

WUlfried Penner, deputy SPD 
leader, said foe cases of WQlner and 
other spies add up to an unpre- 
cedented blow to the security of foe 
state. 

“The politically responsible minis- 
ter, Zimmermann, cannot evade the 
charge of not having done enough to 
deal with foe needs of internal secur- 
ity,” Penner said. 

“The chancellor will now have to 
dismiss the minister from his post if 
foe internal security of foe state is 
not to fall to bits completely,” he 
added. 

The SPD failed in a parliamentary 
bid to oust Zimmermann over foe 
spy affair two weeks ago. 


CUCUMBER CRIME — A farmer 
from Achihud, a moshav near Acre, 
was sentenced on Sunday in the 
Haifa Magistrates Court to three 
months in jail and fined 153 million 
for failing to declare IS450,000 in 
cucumber sales in 1983. 
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booked solid for the coming week?. 

Some 150,000 campers spent the 
holiday and the long weekend by foe 
shores of Lake Kinneret, while many 
others stayed in hotels in Tiberias, 
Salad, Eila t and in kibbutz guest 
houses. Beaches at foe Kinneret and 
along foe Mediterranean were pack- 
ed with bathers. 

. Prime Minister Peres called on 
Shlomo Argov on Sunday to wish 
him well for foe New Year. Argov 
was shot in foe head and gravely 
wounded in June 1982 while serving 
as ambassador to Britain. 



Finance Minister Moda’i visits Tel Aviv’s Hacannel Market on Sunday to wish sboppersand 
stall holders a Happy New Year. — 
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Hospitals readmit geriatrics 

/v OH ..nrlartlltinil ? 


By ELAN CHAIM 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Private geriatric and psychiatric, 
hospitals agreed on Sunday to take 
back some 1,000 patients evacuated 
to government hospitals last week 
because of the hospitals’ economic 
crisis. This followed what sources 
called a “tense but restrained" meet- 
ing between Health Minister Mor- 
dechai Gur and hospital directors. 
Gut promised the hospitals an' adtfr- 
tional IS2 billion today. 

Virtually all of the nearly 1,000 
patients were back in their hospitals 
by Rosh Hashana Eve. except for a 
handful of seriously ill patients who 
would have bad to be admitted to 
government hospitals even without 
foe funding crisis, private hospital 
sources said. 


Gur signed an undertaking Sun- 
day to work toward a speedy solu- 
tion of foe immediate funding crisis 
and to prevent its reception by assur- 
ing continuing government ftinding. 

Following his meeting with the 
private hospital representatives, 
Gur met in a stormy session with 
Ali gnm ent ministers at the Prime 
Minister's Office. Sources said Gur 
blasted foe ministers for not backing 
him during last week's confrontation 
with Finance Minister Moda’i. 

Despite the harsh tone of the 
meeting, Gur told confidants after- 
ward that he is not considering res- 
igning. “We all now have the Ten 
Days of Penitence to do some real 
soul-searching," Gur reportedly 
concluded. 


PERES-SHAMIR 


(Continued from Page One) 

Jordan must be in the framework of 
foe Camp David agreement, which 
rule out any territorial concessions 
to which the Likud does not agree 
and which guarantee foe continued 
development of all Judea, Samaria 
and Gaza settlements.” 

Sources in Shamir's office told The 
Jerusalem Post that he regards foe 
rotation accord as foe basis on which 
foe entire coalition agreement was 
constructed, and that no other danse 
in that agreement can now be pre- 
sented as being of equal importance 
orweigfat. 

To claim otherwise is a misrepre- 
sentation, Shamir’s aides said. They 
noted that when foe national unity 
government was negotiated, foe 
rotation clause was agreed on first 
and only then were all foe other 
clauses discussed. 

The sources added that “as far as 
Israel’s relations with foe Arab 


world are concerned, there is no- 
thing in foe coalition agreement 
which obliges foe Likud to accept 
Labour's positions. The fact that the 
Likud retains its own outlook must 
not be presented to the public as a 
violation of foe coalition agreement 
which frees Labour of its own obliga- 
tions under that agreement. 

“Labour was fully aware when the 
national unity government was set 
up that there are differences of opin- 
ion between foe parties. These are 
nothing new. The government was 
set up with these in mind.” the- 
sources Said: 

Shamir also denied claims by 
Peres that Shamir bad already given 
his consent to a formula that would 
incorporate both mediation and con- 
ciliation on the Taba question. 

The matter may come up at to- 
day’s cabinet session. Sources close 
to Shaxnir said that he is studying the 
idea of mediation and conciliation 
and has not given his reaction. 


INDEX 


(Cootinued from Page One) 


rate of inflation by some 1 per cent. 
In addition, foe index will be also 
palled down by foe 2.5 per cent 
redaction in electricity rates and foe 
reduction in foe travel tax by half, 
both effective from this week. 

As of today the travel tax is 
18243,460. For travellers to Egypt 
and Rumania foe tax is IS81.150. 

But foe index will be pushed up by 
foe costs of education services re- 
flecting foe beginning of foe school 


year and by foe prices of fruits and 
in ha 


vegetables, which have continued to 
rise in foe past weeks. 

At the end of July foe price-level 
was some two per cent above foe 
month’s average, but this price in- 
crease was only reflected in August's 
average. In addition, there was a 
seasonal increase in’ foe price of * 
fruits and vegetables, which rose by 
14.8 pet cent. Lastly, foe bureau 
imputed a certain increase reflecting 


the 12 per cent wage increase 
granted to workers last month. 

“If we exclude these three factors 
then it must be said that last month, 
prices did not go up at all," a bureau 
official said. 

The bureau figures also showed 
that the Wholesale Price Index rose 
last month by only one per cent, foe 
smallest increase in many years. This 
index generally reflects foe prices 
charged by industry to wholesalers, 
and its small increase was taken as a 
dear sign of foe price freeze's effec- 
tiveness and of foe weakening of 
inflationary pressures. 

The bureau spokesman noted that 
prices of fruits and vegetables have 
risen by some 87.5 per ceyt since the 
end of 1984- much less than the 160 
per cent increase in the Consumer 
Price Index. During foe past few 
weeks, much publicity was given to 
the rapid increase in foe price of 
fresh produce on foe eve of foe High 
Holydays. 


New income-tax brackets 


Post Economic Reporter 
.Real gross salaries, will reach 
their lowest level since 1979 this 
month. But foe drop will not be 
entirely reflected in the net salary, 
following Sunday's 9.6 per cent 
adjustment in foe income-tax brack- 
ets. 

In. accordance with its agreement 
with the Histadrut the Treasury also 
announced that earners of wages up 
to 80 per cent of foe gross average 


wage will get a refund for children's 
allowances on the first child. 


tax rate brackets 
20 per cent up to IS405.000 
30 per cent IS405,001-IS782,000 
35 percent IS782.000-IS1 ,095,000 
45 per cent IS1,095.001-IS1 ,445,000 
50 per cent IS 1,445 ,001 -IS 1.979,000 
60 per cent above IS1.979 ,001 
tax threshold bacheiorIS262,240 
married + non- working wifeIS378.79Q 


Histadrut executive to discuss poverty 

Jerusalem Post Reporter The committee will discuss the 

recent findings of foe Notional Insur- 
ance Institute and foe Centre for 
Social Policy Studies showing an 
increase in poverty and economic 
inequality. 


The Histadrut executive commit- 
tee is to meet in special session 
tomorrow to take up the issue of the 
growing gap between rich and poor. 


AJC officials: 
Shamir’s criticism 
not good for Jews 


Jerusalem Post Staff 

Vice Premier Shamir's criticism of 
foe Americarr Jewish Congress and - 
the World Jewish Congress do not 
serve “the interests of Israel or the 
Jewish people." 

This was stared on Sunday by > 
Theodore Mann and Henry Sieg- 
man. respectively president and ex- 
ecutive director of the AJC. They 
were responding to Shamir s criti- • 
asm of a recent AJC mission to Egypt • 
and Jordan, and a trip to Moscow .. 
last week by WJC head Edgar Bronf- 
man. 

•Mann and Siegman said they had 
been “astounded" by Shamir's 
assertion that "Jewish organizations 
ought not to undertake political 
work except when Israel asks them : 
to." 

The AJC officials said they had . 
consulted before their mission with 
Premier Peres, and he had “publicly ’ 
expressed his support." 

Mann and Siegman said although 
“foe commitment of the American 
Jewish Congress to the well-being * 
and the security of Israel is unqual- • 
ified,” they were not bound to “take <7 
instruction" from the Israeli govern- : * 
ment. 
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UN Assembly 
openswith 


budget scrap 
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UNITED NATIONS (AP). - The ? 

40th session of the General Asscm- > 
bly opened yesterday with battle \ 
lines being drawn on a U.S. threat to 3 
cut its support for the UN unless ^ 
weighted voting is introduced on j • 
fiscal matters. ( 

Outgoing assembly president Paul •<' 

Lusaka of Zambia, in a news confer- J 
ence, strongly opposed changing the * 
voting system that gives all 159 > 
assembly members a single vote, J - 
irrespective of the size of their con- * 
tributions to the UN budget. '3 S ii M w 

Lusaka was replaced yesterday by - * 
Spanish diplomat Jaime de Pihies as $ 
president of foe 40th birthday assem- : « 
bly, which is expected to be visited j 
by more than 90 heads of state and •{ 
government. 

The U.S. Congress has passed a 
bill, signed by President Reagan, 
requiring that foe U.S. contribution 
be limited to 20 per cent of foe UN 
budget if weighted voting on fiscal 
matters is not introduced by next 
year. The U.S. now pays 25 per cent 
of the UN budget, nearly $200 mil- 
lion this year. 
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SLA explodes 
booby-trapped car 
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South Lebanon Army soldiers 
yesterday prevented a bomb-laden 
car from entering foe security strip 
near foe village of Taibe. 




■M 


% 


The car, loaded with 250 kilos of 
explosives, blew up when soldiers 
fired at it from a range of 20 metres. 
There were no casualties. 


> K _ 


It was the 10th car-bomb to blow 
up in South Lebanon in recent 
months. 

A Reuter's report from Beirut ** 
said that a leftist Lebanese militia- " 
man blew himself up yesterday in a 
suicide car-bomb attack on Israeli 
troops and allied militiamen in South 

Lebanon. According to the report, ■ 
state-owned Lebanese television ■ 
said Mohammed al-Masri of the 
Nasserite "Arab Socialist Union" 
drove a car laden with TNT and 
mortar bombs into a post held by (he 
South Lebanon Army at a village not • 
far from the Israeli bordeT. 


Our dear 


Our dearly beloved and unforgettable 

ZVIA YEHUDIT HERZBERG 


CILLY BERLOWITZ 

• daughter of Lewis White V't 


(Haifa) 

has suddenly passed away. 

The funeral will take place today, Wednesday, September 18, 

1 985 at 3 p.m. at the Herzliya cemetery. 


has left us forever, and was laid to rest 
at Kiryat Shaul on September 1 5, 1 985. 

Ernesto, Tamara 
and Ami Singer 

■OC7-SM22 


Daughter: Ruth Levy-Bertowlte 
Grandson: Guy Levy 

Her relatives abroad 

Ramat Gan 
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WORLD NEWS 
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JOHANNESBURG - Troops and 
warplanes which swept uitosoutbem 
Angola on Monday to strike South 
W#tL African . guerrillas ■ were • re- 
ponedtjontiiuring operations yester- 
day. The military said the guerrillas 
had been planning attacks on towns 
and military bases. 

'Hie action in Angola came while 
racial unrest persisted at black 
townships in South Africa and at the 
same time that ■ the Mozambican 
president was protesting to South 
^Africa's foreign minister about 
*’ alleged violations of a peace treaty 
between the two countries. 

The strike by South African forces 
was the second in 10 weeks inside 
Angola, where about 25,000 Cuban 
troops are based. 

Gen. Constand Viljoen, the 
' armed, forces commander, said. 
' Angola’s Marxist government was 
informed of the strike against guer- 
rillas of the South West Africa Peo- 
• pie’s Organization and warned ’’not 
• tomterfere." 

Viljoen gave no indication of the 
size .of the: force* its target or bow 
deeply it ‘ penetrated.. Southern 


in Angola 


Angola is the base area of Swapo 
guerrillas fighting for the independ- 
ence of South West Africa, a 
mineral-rich territory -also known as 
Namibia that South Africa has con- 
trolled since World War I. 

’’Hopefully it (the strike) will be 
over within a week," Lt.-Gen. Ian 
Gleason, the army chief of staff, said 
'Monday night on government- 
controlled television. 

Meanwhile, in Johannesburg’s 
huge black township of Soweto, hun- 
dreds of high-school pupils ram- 
paged because of rumours that black 
leader Nelson Mandela bad died in 
prison. Mandela’s wife said the 
rumours were false. 

Police said a gang of young blacks 
heaving stones and petrol bombs 
also ambushed a tanker truck loaded 
with a flammable liquid east of Cape 
Town on the main road to the city's 
airport. 

Police also fired rubber bullets 
and teargas yesterday to disperse 
hundreds of pupils, parents and 
teachers demanding the reopening 
of coloured (mixed-race) schools 
shut because of anti-ap art heid note. 


Meanwhile. President Samora 
Machel met South African Foreign 
Minister Pik Botha on Monday to 
protest against “serious and repealed 
violations” of the Nkomati Peace 
Accord signed last year, the official 
Mozambican news agency AIM re- 
ported yesterday. 

It said a current offensive by Zim- 
babwean and Mozambican troops 
against rebels in Mozambique had 
“given vital proof of the continued 
involvement of South Africa in' the 
destabilization of Mozambique.” 

In South Africa, a Foreign Minis- 
try spokesman confirmed that Botha 
had held talks in Mozambique with 
Machel centred on issues relating to 
the peace accord, but refused to 
elaborate. 

The accord, signed in March 1984, 
ended years of hostility between the 
two countries, but Mozambique has 
complained that support for the re- 
bels is still coming from unofficial 
sources inside South Africa. 

Shortly after yesterday’s meeting 
Machel left for a week-long visit to 
the U.S.(AP, Reuter) 


Hawke to Mitterrand: Test bombs in France 
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PORT MORESBY (Reuter). - Au- 
stralian Prime Minister Bob Hawke 
on Monday told Fiance to stop nuc- 
lear tests in the Pacific. 

Hawke, who was in Papua New 
Guinea for the country’s 10th 
anniversary of independence, . re- 
jected an invitation by French Presi- 
dent Francois Mitterrand to visit 
France’s nuclear test site at Mururoa 
Atoll in the South Pacific. 

1 “He is saying to the countries of 
^Ithe region ‘come and see how abso- 
lutely safe it is'," Hawke told repor- 
ters. 

**I have one message and one 
message akme for President Mitter- 
rand... take his tests back to France 
and have those absolutely safe tests 
in metropolitan France.” 


He also said Mitterrand’s asser- 
tion that critics of the test program- 
me are adversaries of France intro- 
duces a very dangerous dimension 
into international relations. 

New Zealand Prune Minister 
David Lange meanwhile called for 
an end to the war of words between 
Wellington and Paris and said he was 
ready to fly to Paris at short notice if 
Mitterrand would see him. 

“Let’s cool it. Let’s get back to 
what the issues are,” he told repor- 
ters in Wellington. 

In Paris, Mitterrand said previous- 
ly on Sunday night that Lange was 
mistaken in declaring that France 
and New Zealand are now enemies. 

In a television address 24 hours 
after returning from a trip to Murur- 


oa, Mitterrand confirmed that tests 
will continue in the South Pacific as 
long as necessary, but said Paris has 
no enemies there. 

His trip had been condemned as 
“an obscene gesture" by Lange . who 
accused Mitterrand of building up 
nationalistic hysteria in France. 

Two French military underwater- 
saboteurs acting on orders from De- 
fence Minister Charles Hernu blew 
up the Greenpeace protest ship 
Rainbow Warrior in New Zealand, 
the Paris newspaper Le Monde said 
yesterday. 

It said its enquiries had estab- 
lished that the two frogmen escaped 
from New Zealand after the attack 
on July 10 by air. but their names 
were not known. 


Trade offered for Duarte’s daughter 


SAN SALVADOR* -El Salvador 
(AP). - A group claiming to hold 
President Jose Napoleon Duarte’s 
daughter is demanding the release Of 
nine j ailed guerrillas in return for her 
freedom,- a high official source said 
Monday night. 

Six gunmen kidnapped Ines 
. Guadalupe Duarte Duran, 35, and a 
** woman friend last Tuesday, killing 


one of her bodyguards and wound- 
ing another. 

The source said government offi- 
cials flew to Mexico on Sunday to 
make contact with the Farabundo 
Marti National Liberation Front, the 
coalition of five leftist guerrilla orga- 
nizations fighting the U.S.-backed 
Salvadoran government. 


Mandela said getting medical treatment 

CAPE TOWN (Reuter). - Jailed, 
black nationalist leader Nelson Man- 


dela is being tre at ed fo r his urologic-^ 
al condition. We South African 

r.-Atr. 
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on Service said in a statement yester- 
day. 

“The situation is positively under 
tonfrola^ddhi^ family; fejmdlj»an-? * 
yolved,” said the statement! A ISris*. 
dnServicespokesman said MandelsC 
Ws -bein^ treated -iii prisoti'and “was 
not yet undergoing an operation. 
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PRICE: IS 12,100. 

To: BOOKS, 

Hie Jerusalem Post, 
FOB 81, ' 

Jerusalem 91000 
Please se nd me THE 
JEWISH TRIVIA AND 
INFORMATION BOOK. 
Ienoloee a cheque for 
1812,100. 

NAME • - 


ADDRESS 


CITY — • _ : - 

CODE - ' ’• 

TEL. • 

Frfoe valid until Sept. SO* in 
^wrdanoeivitli JU& 1 jaioe 
fimtengnlatUMu, 


THE 



OLD JAFFA 


T 

aKE 

a 


TOI 


HOME WTHYOUI 


MMMhSfcw 


Showtima 

ENGLISH: 

9 12,2, 6,8, 9 p.m. 

GERMAN: 

SUN, MON, WED, FR1, 7 pjm. 
FRENCH: 

TUE, THOR, SAT, 7 p ia. 

“OLD JAFFA MALL 1 * 

4 PASTEUR STREET s 
OLD JAFFA 68066 3 

Tel 03-836506, g 

836106,829595 J 


Swedes return 
Palme to power 
with fewer seats 

STOCKHOLM (Reuter). - Prime 
Minister Olof Palme won a new 
three-year mandate with a reduced 
parliamentary majority op Monday. 

Final computer forecasts showed 
Palme’s Social Democratic Party 
and its tiny Communist allies win- 
ning 50.3 per cent of the national 
vote and 178 seats in the 349-seat 
Riksdag against 51.2 per cent and 
186 seats in the 1982 general eleo 
turns. 

With counting complete in all of 
Swede^^^v^ng districts,.. the 


of the vcSef, u.Tp^f dent less t^anip-, 
loss ofjwfar 
The election was a severe setback 
for the two biggest parties in the 
centre-right coalition which ruled 
Sweden from 1976 to 1982. The 
Conservatives saw their share of the 
vote shrink to 21.4 per cent from 
23.6 per cent and lost 10 seats. 

Former prime minister Thorb- 
joem FaeDdih’s Centre Party lost 12 
of its 56 parliamentary seats. The 
small Liberal Party made the biggest 
gain, almost tripling its vote to 14.3 
per cent from a record low of 5.9 per 
cent in 1982 and gaming 30 seats. 



A tour boat passes beneath a wrapped section of The Pont Neuf 
bridge in Paris yesterday after artist Christo started work on his 
project to cover the bridge in clothl Work is set to be completed by 
nextSlinday. Reuter telephoto) 


Turkey wants better terms 
for defence pact with U.S. 


ANKARA (ReuteT). - Turkey told 
the U.S. yesterday it wants a revision 
of their defence and economic coop- 
eration agreement, a Foreign Minis- 
try spokesman said. 

U.S. Ambassador Robert Strausz- 
Hupe was summoned by Foreign 
Minister Vahit Halefoglu to receive 
a demand for talks on changing the 
present accord, which took effect in 
1980. 

Under the agreement, talks on the 
Turkish demand must start im- 
mediately, and if there is no result in 
three months either side may give 30 
days notice to terminate the accord. 

“We want it to be brought into line 
with today's circumstances in the 
light of the past five years’ experi- 
ence,” the spokesman told journal- 
ists. 


He said detailed Turkish propos- 
als would be made soon and did not 
rule out the possibility that talks 
would continue beyond December. 

The U.S. has important com- 
munications, intelligence-gathering 
and air base facilities in Turkey and 
Ankara has repeatedly said it is 
unhappy about the aid it gets in 
return. 

This will total S935 million - S785 
in military aid and grants and $150m. 
in economic support - in the fiscal 
year 1986 beginning on October 1. 

Prime Minister Turgut Ozal and 
other officials have pubHcly said they 
are dissatisfied with the amount of 
the aid and about an unwritten U.S. 
policy that holds the amount of milit- 
ary support to a 10:7 ratio to that for 
Greece. 


ROME ATTACK 


(Continued from Page One) 

Police identified the arrested man 
as Ahmad al-Hossen Abu Sareja, 
27, and said he was bom in a refugee 
camp in Lebanon. 

The suspect, who bad first been 
identified as a Moroccan because he 
carried a false passport from that 
country, was spotted by police Tun- 
ning from the scene and caught after 
a kilometre-long chase. 

“For us, he’s the man,” Pofice 
Chief Marcello Monarco told a 
crowded news conference yesterday 
morning. ' 

According to police, the suspect 
checked in Sunday at ahotd about a 
10-minute walk from the cafe. 

In his luggage at the bote] police 
found SI, 000 and 1 million, -lire - 
[$500)"f6 %h$h v ' l -'UAt \ _rorai<¥*npyj 
plaatf tiefeetfroin Daimasois 
pa? 

However in a conversation with an 
Arabic-speaking Italian journalist 
the suspect denied he had carried out 
the attack. 

“I am a Palestinian. I fight for my 
people, but I did not do what I am 
accused of,” he said. 

The casualties in the attack could 
have been much higher, police said, 
but one of the Soviet-made F-l hand 
grenades rolled into the cafe did not 
explode. 

Police piled about 45 sandbags 
around the second grenade and ex- 


ploded the device yesterday morn- 
ing. 

The same type of grenade was 
used in the 1982 attack on Rome's 
main synagogue, in which a small 
boy was killed, and in the bombing 
of a Jordanian airlines office here in 
March when several employees were 
wounded. 

Police officials said that investiga- 
tions would concentrate on several 
groups which had previously 
threatened reprisals unless seven 
Lebanese arrested by Italian police 
last November were released. 

' The Lebanese have been indicted 
on charges of planning to blow up 
the U.S. Embassy last year. 

In Copenhagen, meanwhile, 
poKce said Monday that no one had ( 
cJakrled respoasibffity for the bombs - 
which 'wrecked two shops with Jew-, 
ish links in -central Copenhagen Jate 
Sunday night, injuring 12 people. 

Three suspects detained for ques- 
tioning immediately after the blasts 
have been released, the police said. 

The bombs struck a Jewish food 
store and a travel agency specializing 
in trips to Israel, but police said they 
had not established a clear link with 
bombings in July which hit a synago- 
gue and a U.S. airline office, killing 
one man. (AP, Reuter) 


Thatcher: Anti-terror 
PLO members okay 


CAIRO. - Palestinians who shim 
terrorism as a political tool should 
not be ruled out of Middle East 
peace efforts merely because of ties 
to the Palestinian Liberation Orga- 
nization, British Prime Minister 
Thatcher said yesterday. 

While prominent names in the 
organization should not be consi- 
dered, she said, “There are a num- 
ber of PLO members who totally and 
utterly reject terrorism as a way 
forward. All of us have a number of 
names to that effect.” 

Thatcher met reporters after a 
two-hour discussion with President 
Mubarak that she said focused on 
ways “to give fresh impetus” to the 
stalled peace efforts. 

She arrived Monday night on the 
first stop of a four-day tour, that will 
also take her to Jordan, the first 
British head of government to visit 
Egypt since Winston Churchill did so 
in World War II. She is to reach 
Amman today, the first British head 
of government to visit Jordan. 

She said she and Mubarak had 
“long and good talks” about the 
Middle East. 


Asked how. Britain can help spur 
on the peace efforts, the prime 
minister indicated her government is 
pushing for a Palestinian negotiation 
team acceptable to the U.S. and 
Jordan's King Hussein as the starting 
point. She made no mention of 
Israel. 

Mubarak leaves for Spain and 
Portugal tomorrow, en route to the 
U.S. 

In Amman on Sunday. Switzer- 
land offered to host an international 
conference on the Arab-Israeli con- 
flict which its Foreign Minister Pier- 
re Aubert said could further the goal 
of peace. 

“Ail parties concerned in a prop- 
osed international Middle East 
peace conference can come to Gene- 
va if they all agree,” Aubert told a 
press conference before leaving for 
home at the end of the three-day 
official visit to Jordan. 

His Middle East fact-finding tour 
also took him to Tunisia, Syria and 
Lebanon. He added he would also 
visit Egypt and Israel in the next few 
weeks. (AP, Reuter) 


Factions use rockets, shells 
in new Beirut, Tripoli strife 


BEIRUT (AP). - Six rockets and 
mortar shells crashed into President 
Amin Jemayel’s suburban palace 
yesterday as Moslem factions fought 
Christians in Beirut and battled 
among themselves in the northern 
port of Tripoli. 

Police said IS people were killed 
and 88 wounded in the fighting that 
engulfed Lebanon’s two largest 
cities. 

Jemayel, increasingly be- 
leaguered by Christian and Moslem 
rivals, was not hurt in the barrage, 
palace officials said. 

The battles dimmed hopes of a 
breakthrough in Syrian-sponsored 
efforts to end the nation’s 10-year- 
old civil war. 

More than a dozen Syrian-backed 
cease-fires have been shattered in 
three days of fighting in Tripoli be- 


tween the Sunni Moslems Tawheed 
Isiami, or Islamic Unification, and 
the Arab Democratic Party, who, 
like Syrian President Hafez Assad, 
are Alawites. The Alawites are a 
mystical offshoot of the Shi’ite sect. 

The two factions have been bat- 
tling for two years for control of 
Lebanon's second largest city. 

The latest bout of fighting has 
devastated whole blocks. Tawheed 
and the ADP, also known as the 
-Arabian Knights, pounded each 
other's sectors with an average of 
eight shells or rockets a minute 
yesterday. 

Many casualties lay unattended in 
their homes or on the streets. Ambu- 
lances were unable to reach them 
because of the intensity of the fight- 
ing. 


Little hope for breakthrough 
at resumed arms negotiations 


GENEVA (Reuter). - U.S. and 
Soviet negotiators are to resume 
anus-control talks tomorow in a run- 
up to the November superpower 
summit But the chief negotiators 
held out little hope on arrival of a 
qujpfcbwaktlKouglj^iJt,,-:?. 

Ui.S.f ehief" ; uegroiiat®n:‘Max 
Kampelman told repoiteraihatiMos- 
co w ! should, turn, necentipabh'c 1 ges- 
tures into formal positions in the 
third round. 

“We now await with interest to see 
if these forays into the headlines will 
be followed, as we hope they will, by 
concrete proposals here at Geneva,” 
he said on arrival late Monday night. 

Soviet officials have said recently 
that Moscow would consider deep 
cuts in long- and medium-range mis- 
siles if Washington would scrap re- 


search on its “Star Wars” space- 
based missile defence shield. • 

Soviet chief negotiator Victor 
Karpov told reporters on arrival 
yesterday that President Reagan’s • 
Strategic Defence Initiative (SDI) • 
remains the 

ress in all areas of arms- control.- • • • 

In Washington; Reagan- said on v 
Monday he hopedlo convince Soviet 1 
leader Mikhail Gorbachev the U.S. 
and the Soviet Union could live * 
together without loving each other. * 
“We are going to try to find a way • 
to deal practically with them," he 
told newspaper, radio and television 
editors at a White House luncheon. ' 
He said the Soviet Union needs ■ 
peace even more than the U.S. but 
Moscow had continued “this mas- " 
sive buildup.” 


AlGolda 



Whether there's a Jewish mother in 
your Bfe or not, GoWa wffl defight you. 
Serving al the famous dishes of 
Eastern European Jewish cooking in 
true cont i nent a l style. 

Gdda- Jerusalem's newest and finest 
Jewish restaurant. 

Open ntyhtty from 6 J 30 to 10 pm. 

For reservations caB (02)232232 
dosed Fridays and Holiday eyes. 


MoriahSabnBar 
for drinks before dinner and afterwants 


Be the host 
with the most. 

Our catering services and splendid 
new facilities make every event an 
extra-special occasion: parties, 
bar-mltzvahs, weddings, seminars 
and conferences from 25 to 500 guests. 


mORIflH JERUSMEm HOTEL 



39 Ksrw Hkywod Street JBRBalBfliS4l88 
Other Moriah Hotels: Eilat. Dev! See. 


MWTAIIM 


to visit 


NMI EMM 



Ital 


For Yob md Ysm ChOdren 

Come and join 60 happy families . 
already living in this unique 
community — especially fbryour children 


CANADA HILL 

LIVING WITH BEAUTY IN JERUSALEM 

AMBASSADOR REAL ESTATE & INVESTMENTS, LTD. 
23 RAMBAN ST., JERUSALEM 92422 P.O.B. 7755. 

TEL 02-668101. • • • 


★ LOCATION: 

CANADA HILL — JERUSALEM 

★ TIME: Tues. Sept 17, from 7 p.m.^9 p.m. 

★ Quality of life * Fabulous views 

★ Fully landscaped* Paved roads 

SPECIAL 

in model cottage 

Furniture Exhibit: WISSMAN 
Art Exhibit: Artist Ya’acov Malka 

Open daily from 4.00-3.30 pjn. Sunday — Thursday 



I ta DIRECT LINE 
| FOR PENSIONERS 

I HOLDING 
| ARRANGEMENT 
BANK SHARES 

i 
1 
1 

& 


Are you holding bank shares that have been closed for 
two years under the arrangement? Now that' the two 
years are up, are you weighing the different options 
available to you? 

Bank Hapoalim offers you a direct line to information 
about the choices open to you, the investment options 
offered, and the factors you should consider before 
reaching a decision. 

Cali (03) 291563-7 
Sunday - Thursday between 
16:00 - 19:00 hrs. 

Please remember! . 

By October 1, 1985, you must give your bank 
branch instructions concerning these shares. 

Take advantage of Bank Hapoalim’s direct line today. 



OwnatlKarmonlSiim) Naaman 


Bank Hapoalim 
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(Advertising Sec ti on) 



TEL AVIV AREA ★ GUIDE TO SHOPPING 
RESTAURANTS AND SERVICES 
To appear in this colinvm, phone Marvin, 03-294222, 474765. 


The Red Bar 


The popular Red Bar 
restaurant open from 10 
a.m,, continues their 
fabulous "Happy Hours" 
offer of Draft Beer and 
Israeli Spirits for only 
1S1 000 till 8 p.m. 

Now introducing for 
I £5000, the Special Business 
Lunch of soup, your choice 
of meat, chips, salad and 
coffee. 

For your pleasure, from 8 
p.m. till the early hours of 
the morning, piano bar and 
varied entertainment will 
be provided. 

213 Dizengoff St. Tel. 
03-243450 


«*SW 8 -fiW 





Bk 




' Nautilus 
Health 
Club 

TEL AVIV HILTON 

Our equipment will strengthen 
and tone your muscles, while 
trimming your body for total 
fitness. When exercising, 
individual expert instruction 
supervised by Nimrod Dreyfuss/ 
will ensure that you and your 
objectives will be fully satisfied. 
Available are Massage, Sauna, 
Steam, Aerobic Dancing Gasses, 
Stretching, Yoga, and instruction 
in Self Defence for Men and 
Women. 

Professional % hour AEROBIC 
DANCING VIDEO HOME 
CASSETTES with musical 
background, are offered for 
individual or family use. 

Hours: 

Sun.-Thur.'6 JO a.m.-9 p.m. 

Fri. 630 a.m.-6 p.m. 

Sat 5.30 p.m.-9.30 p.m. 

For further information call 
Tel. 03-231317. 


Si 

9 DlrBiP 


INMMUIA 


An 'adventure In wining and 
dining ilia relaxed atmosphere, 
created by the greenery of 
recently developed Sportek; 
along the Yarkon. River. .Enjoy 
the afternoon and evening hours 
in the KUM KUM PAVILION, 
where the open bar and delicious 
food are an invitation to a good 
time. 

‘Happy Hour' daily, 4-7 p.m., and 
every Friday join us fora special 
'Kabbalat Shabbat’ 

Open from 12 till tfie wee 
hours. 

For table and private party 
reservations, call 03-460164, 
42 Yisrael Rokach, The 
Sportek, between the ibn 
Gabirol and Derech Haifa 
bridges. 


MARVIN 


MARVIN L FRIEDMAN 
Phone The Jerusalem Post, 
Tel Aviv, 03-294222, or 
03*474765 


GmarHatima Tova 



Restaurant 


KAREN, located in the center of 
the business-entertainment 
section of Tgl Aviv, brings to Ibn 
Gabirol an aesthetic, dean look for 
all who wish to eat leisurely orare 
limited by time for delicacies 
such as Prime Rib. Roast Beef, 
Calamari Salad, Truffles, Goose 
Pate, Calf Liver, Trout in Butter 
and Wine, Smoked Salmon and 
numerous other delights. You 
can enjoy breakfast lunch or 
supper either outdoor cate style, 
at the Take Out Bar, or in an 
intimate comer of the' upper 
gallery. 

15 Ibn Gabirol, TeL 03-224553 


MJS7KSM33 



SIFRIAT POALIM LTD, 
The largest selection in Israel of 
English Language Teaching 
books. Specialities are the 
English-speaking children's 
(from toddler to young adults) 
picture books, readers, as well 
as- text books. Dictionaries and 
numerous other books whose 
purpose is to better your English 
while enjoying perusing them, 
are yours for the choosing. 
Also available are scientific, 
medical, technical, arts and 
crafts, photography and fiction 
books. 


■aasftw-os 
73 Allenby, Tel. 03-291431. 


ToMsRs 


UTO1J1 


Comfortable orthopedic shoes 
and women's leisure dippers — 
guaranteed to give complete 
satisfaction by the Tomers Shoe 
Chain, which specializes in 
leading Israeli and Italian model 
shoes at very reasonable prices. 
Tomers mean what they say 
when they call their shops 
"Centres, for Comfortable 
Shoes.” Visit a Tomers shop ; 
and seeforyourself. ' 
^Dizengoff 1 15 (1st Floor) 
KikarHamedina, Heh Beiyar 64, 
King George 19. 


REAL BELGIAN 
WAFFLES 

at the 


TEL AVIV SHERATON 

The latest, most pleasant idea for 
an outdoor cafe on the 
Promenade is the PANCREPE 
PATIO, located on the 
Sheraton's new terrace. Belgian 
Waffles, prepared “a la minute” 
as well as French crepes, 
creamy ice-cream and 
American pancakes with a 
variety of sweet and savoury 
fillings and toppings are the 
speciality of tfie house. Light 
dairy meals and hot and cold 
refreshing beverages are also 
available. For private affairs, the 
Patio can accommodate up to 
150 people for cocktails and 90 
for a seated dinner. 

Open daily from 4-1 1 p.m. 

Direct access from the beach 
promenade and Hayarkon St 


5^*- Polphi*. weftrr 

Fish flesiauranr m 
Sea Food 


STERN DOLPHIN 


Oin muon 
Q’ now 


A name that has and mil always 
be associated with cleanliness, 
good service, pleasant 
atmosphere and most important 
- fresh and well prepared 
delicious sea food. 

Shrimps prepared in 12 ways for 
a first course or 9 ways as the 
main course, should serve as an 
indicator of the variety of fish that 
awaits you. Fish as the main 
course will be grilled, fried or 
prepared as the Stem-Dolphin 
Kitchen Speciality. In each case 
you will enjoy the taste only a 
good restaurant can provide. 

189 Dizengoff, Tel' 03-232425 

KBWOHZ3 


Allegro Records 

For Israeli and tourist, for your 
enjoyment, for the perfect gift, 
for countless hours of 
relaxation, two locations 
within walking distance where 
you will find a large, varied 
selection of music. From 
records, cassettes to compact 
discs and their accessories in 
addition to the video 
renditions of classical music 
and operas. The enormous 
selection of classical records 
as well as the popular records 
will satisfy every taste as well 
asprovide-the bargain hunter 
with an opportunity to come 
away with a "steal." 
lOSMnMn, Tel. 03-280739 
88 ARenby, Tel. 03-621 324 



CHUDY 
FLOWERS 
HERZLIYA 
Send 

Your Flowers ' 
with 

Special Care 

* Beautiful anangements for ail 
occasions. 

* Telephone orders welcomed. 
At Deliveries in Israel and 

throughout the world. 

Apce0 Visa, -Diners and~ ■ r - ■ - :• • 
teracard.-’r — 

Ban Chudy, ' 

23 Ben-Gurion St , 

Henri iya, Tel. 052-543830, 


75,000 


75.000 pairs of eyes are reading 
these words throughout Israel. 
71% of all the above readers 
don't read any other Israeli daily 
paper — so The Jerusalem Post 
is their only source of 
information. Doctors, lawyers, 
engineers, accountants, 
diplomats, new -immigrants — 
the average buying power of 
these readers is much higher- 
than that of any other daily 
newspaper. This column 
contains information and a 
guide to businesses, retail 
stores, restaurants and 
entertainment in the TEL AVIV 
area. For the advertiser, the 
column offers the opportunity to 
meet the consumer and display 
his/her service. 

So, advertisers and readers - 
meet together every Wednesday 
and Thursday in toe BUYLINE 
for the latest WHAT’S WHAT in 
TEL AVIV. 


WORLD NEWS 
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China sacks 131 aged leaders 


PEKING (AP). - Chinese leader 
Deng. Xiaoping swept 131 senior 
Communist Party officials from 
power Monday to make way for 
younger men and ensure the success 
of his economic and political re- 
forms. 

He also ended the life-tenure sys- 
tem that prompted power struggles 
between stubborn, elderly leaders 
that have plagued China since the 
Communists took power in 1949. 

Deng himself was a victim when 
Chairman Mao Tse-Tung dismis- 
sed him as a “capitalist reader” 
durum the 1966-76 Cultural Revolu- 
tion. 

Official announcements said all 
131 officials submitted voluntary res- 
ignations, including 64 full and alter- 
nate members of the powerful 344- 


delegate Central Commitree. 
Among those were 10 of the 24 
Politburo members. 

The resignations came at the 
fourth foil session of the 12th Central 
Committee in Peking. Deng and his 
proteges. Party chief Hu Yaobang 
and Premier Zhao Ziyang, had said 
earlier that major personnel changes 
would be made at a series of party 
meetings this month. 

Deng is 81, but shows no sign of 
fatigue. He is the nation's para- 
mount leader, head of the Central 
Advisory Commission and Central 
Military Commission. 

Six politburo seats were vacated 
by military men. including Marsha] 
Ye Jianying. an ailing 88-year-old 
member of the standing committee 
who fought beside Mao in the re- 


volution.' The army has resisted 
Deng’s modernization drive. 

Also quirting the- politburo was 
Deng Yingchao. 81. She is former 
premier Chou En-lai's widow, the 
most revered woman ip China, and is 
known affectionately as Elder Sister 
Deng. 

Defence' Minister Zhang Aiping, 
75, Culture Minister Zhu Muzhi. 69. 
and Navy Commander Uu Huaqing, 
who is in his late 60s, resigned from 
the Central Committee. It was not 
known if they would keep their gov- 
ernment posts. 

Two-thirds of the evening televi- 
sion news was devoted to the 
shakeup, listing those resigning and 
showing them raising hands in a 
unanimous decision to retire. 


Sri Lanka extends truce but attacks rebels 


COLOMBO. Sri Lanka. - The gov- 
ernment said yesterday its troops 
killed 46 Tamil separatist guerrillas 
in two operations on Sunday. 

In the first, against an encamp- 
ment of guerrillas in the seaside 
tourist resort of Nr la well, a few 
kilometres north of Trincomalee, 30 
guerrillas were killed and 84 cap- 
tured, a security forces spokesman 
said. He said the prisoners included 
a few women. 


A commando unit attacking by 
helicopter killed 16 guerrillas at a 
stronghold on a hillock named Kad- 
daiparichan, a few kilometres inland 
from Trincomalee harbour.* the 
spokesman said. He said no prison- 
ers were taken, and the government 
troops suffered no casualties. 

The guerrillas set fires along a 
railway track yesterday preventing a 
supply train from reaching Sri Lank- 
a's violence-ridden areas for the 


second time in a week, a Defence 
Ministry spokesman said. 

Guerrillas blew up a supply train 
in Eastern Trincomalee district last 
Saturday, wounding four people. 

These incidents came as National 
Security Minister Lalith Athulath- 
mudali said the government has de- 
cided to extend the cease-fire be- 
tween the government and Tamil 
separatists unilaterally and inde- 
finitely. (AP, Reuter) 


Probe opens on deaths 
in Air India crash 

CORK (AP). - An inquest opened 
yesterday into rhe deaths of 131 of 
the 329 people killed in the crash of 
an Air-India jumbo jet in the North 
Atlantic in June. 

The inquest, in Cork, Ireland, is 
not expected to determine the cause 
of the disaster.or to examine the 
theory that a terrorist bomb caused 
the Boeing 747 to explode in the air 
while on a flight from Canada to 
India on June 23. 


Peru’s army chief fired 


LIMA (AP). - President Alan 
Garcia fired Peru’s military commander 
on Monday after blaming the gener- 
al's command and the previous gov- 
ernment for misinforming the nation 
about the 5-year-old war against 
Maoist guerrillas. 

Garda asked for and received the 
resignation early Monday of Air 
Force Gen. Cesar Enrico Praeili, 
bead of the armed forces joint com- 


mand. 

The general's dismissal followed a 
report last week of a massacre of 69 
peasants by soldiers in the town of 
Accomarca in Ayacucho State, 
birthplace of the insurgency by fana- 
tical Maoist "Shining Path” rebels. 

The massacre, if proven in a gov- 
ernment investigation, would repre- 
sent the first major challenge of 
Garda's authority by the military. 


Bomb kills 30 in 
Philippine cinema 


PAGANDIAN, Philippines (Reu- 
ter). - Air Force planes ferried 
wounded people to hospital yester- 
day os the military began investigat- 
ing a cinema bomb blast which killed 
atleast 30 people and wounded more 
than 100. . 

Five hospitals in two provinces on 
the southern island of Midanao re- 
ported u total of 30 dead, but the 
death toll was expected to rise, 
police said. -7 

No one has yet claimed responsi- 
bility for Sunday's blast in the pack- 
ed cinema in Lala. the worst m the 
area since a string of bomb attacks 
four years ago. 

The military suspect Moslem 
separatists or communist rebels, 
both active in the area, might have 
been responsible. A police spokes- 
man said all the dead were Christ- 


ians. 


Four top Thai officers 
held for coup attempt 


BANGKOK (AP). - Police arrested 
four former top military officers 
yesterday and charged them with 
treason for attempting to overthrow 
Thailand's government last week, 
the national police chief said. 

A police official identified the four 
as former armed forces supreme 
commander Kriangsak Chomanand. 
former deputy supreme commander 
Krasae Intharama, former armed 
forces supreme commander Serm 
Nanakora and Yod Thephasadin. 
former deputy army commander m 
chief. 

Meanwhile, Industry Ministry Ob 
Vasuratna. whose party leader 
Kriangsak Chomanand has been 
linked with the coup attempt, yester- 
day offered to resign along with two 
of his deputies. 


The legendary Greta Garbo marks her 80 th birthday 


NEW YORK (AP). - Try as she will 
to cloak herself from film, fans and 
frenzy, neither age nor disguise can 
veil the remnants of sensuality and 
haunting beauty of Swedish-born 
Greta Garbo, even at her 80th birth- 
day. 

She is seen from time to time in the 
streets of New York, generally hid- 
den by a slouched hat and dark 
glasses. But there will be no publicity 
for her birthday today, and if it is 
celebrated at all, it will be with few 
friends. So many have died, and she 
likes so few. 

There were no marriages and no 
children born to the actress who 
once said “I want-to be alone” in the 
movie Gnm&Ifotel: 

“Marriage? I have said over and ' 
over again that I do not know,” she 
once said. “There is always my over- 
whelming desire to be alone.” 

“Her birthday? It's just like New 
Years Eve,” said an old friend, Ray 
Daum. “I once asked her to do 
something with me on New Years 
Eve and she said, 'Oh, I'm going to 
bed and if I hear horns going off and 
sirens. I'll wake up and say happy 
New Year Miss Garbo.' 

“So it also is with her birthday." 

Dawn, curator of theatre, -film 
and television archives at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, met Garbo in the 
1960s when he woriced in television 
production at the UN, and he has 
written a book about her. 

Despite a bout with arthritis in the 
1960s and a smoking habit, Garbo 
remains in relatively good health. 
When she thinks of death. Dawn 
says, “She doesn't want to be re- 
membered.” 

He lived around the corner from 
her in the east 50s area of Manhattan 
and they would take long walks 
together. 

"She used to stop and give money 
to bums on the street," Daum said in 
an interview. “She always had an 
empathy with the poor because she 
was a very poor youngster.” 

She was born Greta Lovisa Gus- 



Greta Garbo in her Hollywood heyday 


taffson in Stockholm on September 
18.. 1905, the same year Debussy 
wrote La Mer ; Picasso slipped into 
his “Pink period” and Einstein be- 
gan working on relativity. 

The youngest of three children, 
she lived with her family in a four- 
room flat in a drab section of Stock- 
holm. She inherited her sculpted 
beauty from her father, Karl, an 
unskilled labourer. 

Her father died when she was 14 
and- Greta went to work at a barber 
shop, where she told all who would 


listen that she one day planned to be 
an actress. Her next job was at Pub, 
Stockholm's largest department 
store, where she was spotted by 
Capt. Ragnar Ring, a producer of 
small commercial films. 

Young Greta got a small pan, but 
it was important to the aspiring ac- 
tress. She soon met Eric Peschler, a 
Swedish film director, who gave hes 
a screen test. She resigned from Pub. 
The film historical archives in Stock- 
holm has a copy of her employment 
card, which says: “Reason for leav- 


ing: to enter the films." 

She did more than just enter films. 
She consumed the cinema, sharing a 
rich beauty, husky vibrato and steely 
elegance that kept audiences en- 
thralled. She made 24 movies for 
MGM before mysteriously retiring 
at the age of 36 in 1941 . 

“I think she lost heart," Daum r? 
said. “A lot of arrangements fell 
through.. .She didn't have tile studio 
behind her. Her last movie {Two- 
Faced Woman ) was a flop, and the 
war came and they thought they had 
lost the European’ market for her." 

Her first American movie was The 
■■Tctortiit made in 1926. That was the 
• ■yeirt-mtaurel and Hardy came 
■ together, and Walt Disney arrived. 
■-'Garbb’s career soared with the si- 
lents. Then talkies startled a genera- 
tion. 

“Garbo talks” heralded the ad for 
her first talking movie, Anna Christ- 
ie . Her first line to the bartender of a 
waterfront saloon has become 
legend: “Give me a whiskey - ginger 
ale on the side - and don't be stingy, 
baby.” « 

By the 1930s. Greta Garbo, who 
had changed her name after her first 
film, was one of the highest paid 
stars jut movies, reportedly earning 
between 5250,000 and $300,000 a 
picture. Her leading men included 
Clark Gable, John Barrymore. 
Frederic March, Robert Taylor and 
Charles Boyer. 

While other stars made publicity a 
sacrament, Garbo elevated privacy 
to a holy order. “There are many 
things in your heart you can never 
tell to another person. ..You 
cheapen yourself, the inside of your- 
self when you tell them." she said. 

Daum said Garbo shared a £ 
thought with him she once had while 
walking in KI osiers, Switzerland: 

“In a few days, it will be the 
anniversary of the sorrow that never 
. leaves me, will never leave me for 
the rest of my life.” 

He had no idea what she meant. 
“She’s so baffling,” he said. ■ 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 



Reagan W ams South Africa, 
But Congress May Want More 


By BERNARD WE1NRAUB 


WASHINGTON 

I T is one of the tenets of Ronald Reagan's Presidency 
that the path to success often leads through compro- 
mise. His change of mind last week on South Africa 
was a case in point. . 

Less than three weeks after Mr. Reagan said he 
“basically opposed the idea of' punitive sanctions" 
against the racially-divided nation, the President offered 
a series of executive actions against Pretoria. They in- 
cluded restrictions on the export of most nuclear tech- 
nology and aiban op tha sal^tcomixicer^ w security 
. : agemhesand on mqstrloawj^^ 
the Pretoite'GovenimTOlL~ proposed to bar the 

import of >tiie Krugerrand . the* gtrtd cofri.subjeet tocon- 
sultations with trading partners. 

Mr. Reagan insisted that he was not. abandoning his 
policy of “constructive engagement,” which seeks to in- 
fluence the South African Government through negotia- 
tions, but added that he now favored the term “active 
constructive engagement** 

By themselves, last week’s actions will probably 
have only a marginal effect on the South African econ- 
omy and American companies doing 
business there. Democratic critics, 
including Senator Edward M. Ken- 
nedy of Massachusetts, are seeking 
far tougher sanctions. But the move 
by Mr. Reagan promptly strength- 
- enpd the resolve of 11 West European 
nations — all except Britain — to im- 
pose trade, cultural and military 
sanctions of their own. Canada, 
which already imposed sanctions 
similar to ones announced by the 
President, put in place new restric- 
, tidns on Cana d ian business activity in 
SdUth Africa and readied even 
tougher steps if Pretoria did not re- 
scind laws classifying South Africans 
by race, extend full citizenship and 
voting rights to blacks and release 
political prisoners. Still, it was Mr. 

Reagan’s reversal that most dramat- 
ically symbolized the growing dis- 



may and unhappiness with South Africa's failure to move 
quickly toward dismantling apartheid. fSoulh Africa’s 
neighbors could be pinched, page 2). 

By week’s end, the news from South Africa gave the 
White House modest cause for encouragement. An offi- 
cial advisory committee recommended on Thursday that 
the Government abolish so-called racial “pass” laws and 
other legislation restricting the movement of blacks into 
urban areas and limiting their numbers in townships set 
aside for them outside cities. The laws were responsible, 
among other things, for separating hundreds of tjiou- 
sands of black workers from their families and had been 
singled out by critics as one of the more poisonous ele- 
ments of apartheid. ; 

The report was made public one day after President 
P. W. Botha offered to Start discussions on restoring a 
timitedfornrof citizenship to millions of blacks who had 
lost it through the creation of so-called tribal homelands. 
But Mr. Botha branded as a betrayal a meeting in Zam- 
bia on Friday between white business leaders, including 
the chairman of the Anglo American Corporation, South 
Africa's biggest mining company, and leaders of the 
main guerrilla group opposed to white minority rule, the 
outlawed and exiled African National Congress. "A fuller 
understanding of each other’s attitudes was achieved," 
said the Anglo American statement 
after the session. 

To White House aides, the faintly 
positive stirrings from South Africa 
mirrored in some ways the sense that 
Mr. Reagan had, for the moment at 
least, deflected the highly emotional 
issue of how to deal with Pretoria. 
Mr. Reagan's sanctions, endorsed by 
the Republican leadership, effec- 
tively thwarted a Democratic effort 
on Wednesday to force a Senate vote 
on stronger measures. The Demo- 
crats, however, vowed to keep the 
issue alive for the next few weeks. 

Nonetheless, some Democrats 
'and numerous Republicans wel- 
comed Mr. Reagan's move. Senator 
John H. Chafee of Rhode Island, the 
No. 3 G.O.P. leader in the Senate, 
said Mr. Reagan had been spurred by 
the “outrageous situation" in South 


Africa and “a little political competi- 
tion” between Republicans and 
Democrats vying to deal with the 
issue. “He saw this thing as getting 
out of hand as far as the Congress 
went,’* said Mr. Chafee. “He saw 
Congress taking control of an area - 
that belonged to the executive 
branch. He saw the sentiment of the 
Congress and the nation, so he felt he 
should get in there.” 

Some White House officials said 
they were surprised by the depth of 
feeling on the South African issue on 
both sides of the aisle. Such Republi- 
cans as Richard G. Lugarof Indiana, 
chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee; Robert Dole of Kansas, 
the majority leader, and Nancy 
Kassebaum of Kansas played central 
roles in shaping the legislation that 
drove the White House to react with 
its own curbs. 

Another Republican Senator, 

Charles -E. Grassley of. Iowa r said . 
television and newspaper coverage of 
demonstrations in South Africa had 
sparked the drive for Congressional 
sanctions. “When television was cen- 
tered on Central America, it was an 
issue, and now it’s on South Africa,” 
said Mr. Grassley. He said he was un- 
certain why the President changed 
his mind. "I hope it’s because of an 
honest change of heart,” he said. 

Then he added that it may well have 
been “to save face and avoid vetoing 
the resolution.” 

In any event, Mr. Reagan’s an- 
nouncement beyond being an about- 
face, served to underscore the great 
flexibility of the President’s policies 
and positions, despite rhetoric that 
often is the opposite. , 

“He’s an interesting hybrid of ideologue and prag- 
matist,” said Fred Greenstein, a political scientist at 
Princeton and author of several books on the Presidency. 
“Rather than lose an issue, he will often change sides. 
His typical mode is to say he's totally inflexible on a point 
of principle, like sanctions, and then when he can’t get 
what he wants to settle for as much as he can get, often 
papering over the compromise by pretending it hasn’t 
happened." 

Senator John Heinz of Pennsylvania, chairman of the 
Republican Senate Campaign Committee, put it this 
way: “The best political leaders have the most devel- 
oped and acute sense of when to compromise, and that is 
only when it is absolutely necessary. Where South Africa 
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announcing his decision to 
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was concerned, the President correctly saw a need to end 
what was becoming a contentious national debate over 
not just apartheid but over black-white relations." 

Mr. Heinz said the underlying concerns about South 
Africa in Congress as well as among some Waite House 
officials was the issue’s potential impact at home. "It 
has less to do with the ability of the United States to influ- 
ence policies in South Africa,” he said, “and more to do ; 
with the escalating conflict between Americans on the . 
issue which to my view was developing into a racial con- - 
frontation. The question of whether this country was on 
the side of the South African Government, or South Af- 
rican blacks, was being debated in public by nonpoliti- ; 
cians in a nastier and nastier way.” 
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Major News 

In Summary - 


Another Scramble 
In Congress 
OVerSpending 

Between now and Thanksgiving 
Day, when House and Senate leaders 
hope to have brought the first session 
of the 99th Congress to an end, no 
date looms larger than Oct. 1, the 
start of the 1986 fiscal year. That is 
the day by which the legislators must 
approve 13 regular annual appropri- 
ations bills or scramble, as they have 
for the last nine years, to pass a con- 
tinuing resolution that will, provide 
money for Government operations. 
To no one’s surprise, the first full 
week of Congressional business after 
the summer recess demonstrated 
that a timely close to the appropria- 
tions process is hardly likely. 

Members of the House wotted in 
committee and on the floor, trying to 
tailor relative spending priorities to 
the broad budget outline approved 
last month. Roughly $1 billion less 
was voted for transportation than the 
111 billion the Appropriations Com- 
mittee had recommended, with Aro- 
trak and mass transit subsidies sur- 
viving, though reduced. The Agricul- 
ture Committee, after months of . 
wrangling over a new farm biU, set- 
tled on 111 billion in cuts that brought 
the measure within the budget reso- 


lution’s $34 billion limit. As lor mili- 
tary funds, the House leadership de- 
vised a mechanism to consider more 
cuts to soothe liberals unhappy that 
House negotiators had traded in con- 
ference their chamber’s 1292 billion 
Pentagon spending figure for the 
Senate’s $302 billion. 

The Senate's attention to money 
matters was mostly confined to a sol- 
emn hearing at which, as expected, 
the Administration asked Congress 
to raise the national debt limit above 
$2 trillion. Without new borrowing 
authority, the Treasury could run out 
of money by Oct. 15. The Senate’s 
primary concentration was on other 
kinds of domestic affairs. 

Republican moderates and some 
conservatives teamed with Demo- 
crats to defeat a biU sponsored by 
Senator Jesse Helms, Republican of 
North Carolina, that would bar the 
Supreme Court from ruling on school 
prayer cases. As hearings .began on 
further deregulation of trucking, the 
White House proposed in a legisla- 
tive package that rate restrictions be 
lifted. And for the third time in four 
years, debate began on a measure to 
curtail illegal immigration. 

Taxes in the Wings 

As for the President’s principal 
priority, .tax revision, the heavy 
going is also still to come. House tax- 
writers met with Treasury officials 


at a private retreat last weekend, 
and later announced that intensive 
drafting sessions will begin Sept. 26. 
That means, said the Senate ma- 
jority leader. Bob Dole, that it is not 
“realistic” to expect a final vote in 
his chamber this year. 

For his part, President Reagan 
took his continuing campaign for the 
plan to Florida. In a Tampa speech, 
he characterized -as “balderdash” 
the criticisms of Governor Cuomo, 
the leader of those who say abolish- 
ing the deduction for state and local 
taxes would hurt New Yorkers. This 
week’s swing is to New Hampshire. 

Testing ASAT 
And Moscow 

An Air Force missile destroyed a 
defunct six-year-old military satel- 
lite 290 miles above the Pacific 
Ocean last week in the first United 
States test of an anti-satellite 
weapon or ASAT. Whether the “ab- 
solutely flawless” experiment, as 
the Air Force called it, compromised 
the possibility of an arms limitation 
agreement with the Soviet Union re- 
mained to be seen. 

■ The Reagan Administration de- 
cided to proceed with the test, which 
involved the firing of the nonexplo- 
sive, beat-seeking missile from an 
F-15 fighter plane, in the face of 
strong domestic criticism and warn- 
ings from Moscow that Washington’s 
insistence on space- weapons devel- 
opment would block “radical reduc- 
tions” in nuclear arsenals. 

Arms control talks will resume in 
Geneva Thursday, and president 
Reagan urged the Soviet Union last 
week “to spell out its intentions” and 


make concrete proposals. There was 
a feeling among some Administra- 
tion officials that Moscow had gained 
a public relations advantage in re- 
cent months with a stream of pro- 
posals that made it look more flex- 
ible than Washington. Thus Mikhail 
S. Gorbachev, the Soviet leader, has 
announced a six-month moratorium 
on new medium-range missiles in 
Europe and on underground nuclear 
, testing. He has proposed a freeze on 
the deployment of new weapons dur- 
ing the arms talks and a zone free of 
chemical weapons hi Central Eu- 
rope. The ideas have been rejected 
by Washington on the ground that 
they give Moscow an unfair advan- 
tage or do not lend themselves to 
adequate verification. 

For critics of the Administration 
as well as for Moscow, the biggest 
stumbling block to a breakthrough 



Behind the 
Thailand 
coup 
attempt 
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on arms control has been Mr. Rea- 
gan’s determination to proceed with 
the so-called “Star Wars” program. 
The White House said the test would 
be "an incentive” to Moscow to bar- 
gain seriously but others feared the 
contrary. Yesterday, Moscow de- 
nounced the test as “a dangerous 
step” in the arms race. 

Four Democratic Representatives 
brought suit last week in Federal 
District Court in Washington to halt 
the anti-satellite missile test Judge 
Norma Johnson denied their request, 
reasoning that the issue was ppliti- 
cal, not legal. Moscow's offer of 
“radical reductions" in nuclear ar- 
senals is conditioned bn a halt to the 
anti-satellite program. United States 
negotiators were expected to press 
their Soviet counterparts to be more 
precise, but it was doubtful If the lat- 
ter would be forthcoming in view of 
the Pacific test. Indeed, Moscow was 
threatening to resume its own anti- 
satellite experiments. 

A Pair of Blows 
To Westway 

While the Westway saga has had 
more false finales than Beethoven’s 
Ninth, a few chords struck last week 
suggested that a conclusion might fi- 
nally be in sight. In separate devel- 
opments, a Federal appeals court 
upheld the key portion of a lower 
court ruling that barred Westway’s 
construction, and the House of Rep- 
resentatives voted to block Federal 
funds for the proposed |2 billion high- 
way ami development project. Nei- 
ther action delt a fatal blow to West- 
way. but together they indicated that 


the obstacles facing its proponents 
have become immense. 

Plans for Westway call for a six- 
lane highway along Manhattan’s 
Hudson River shore between 42d 
Street and the Battery. About half of 
the highway would be tunneled under 
landfill, creating 169 acres of river- 
front land for parks and residential 
and commercial development. A 
Federal judge issued a permanent 
injunction against Westway last 
month, saying that a landfill permit 
granted by the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers was invalid. Judge Thomas P. 
Griesa said the Corps had failed to 
properly study the landfill's effect on 
striped bass in the Hudson. 

The three-judge appeals panel 
agreed with Judge Griesa that the 
Corps had presented conflicting con- 
clusions about whether Westway 
would harm the fish. But the panel 
left open the possibility that West- 
way could be revived if the Corps 
took a “fresh look” at the subject 
and was able to make a more persua- 
sive case for issuing a landfill per- 
mit. Lawyers for the corps and for 
New York State began exploring 
whether a mechanism exists in the 
Federal regulatory process to per- 
mit such a review. 

Governor Cuomo and Mayor Koch 
said they continued to support West- 
way, but time is short and the diffi- 
culties many. New York has Until the 
end of the month to request that the 
Federal highway money slated for 
Westway be used instead for mass 
transit. Congress could extend the 
deadline, but support on Capitol Hill 
is questionable. The House voted. 287 
to 132, to block Federal funding of 
Westway, but that proposal’s fate in 
the Senate was Uncertain. 
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K.G.B. Suffers 
A Setback 
In Britain 

After scoring important points in 
the secret spy war in West Germany, 
the K.G.B. might well have engaged 
in philosophical stocktaking last 
week. The British Foreign Of Bee an- 
nounced that the head of Soviet intel- 
ligence in London had defected and 
given enough information to warrant 
the expulsion of 25 Soviet officials. 

The defector, Oleg Gordievsky, is 
a veteran of 23 years with the K.G.B. 
who only recently took up his duties 
in London. The Foreign Office said 
he was “in a position to know full de- 
tails of Soviet intelligence activities 
and personnel in this country." Erik 
Nigg Handsen, the Minister of Jus- 
tice in Denmark, were Mr. Gordiev- 
sky was a Iso stationed, called him “a 
double agent,” who was “the West’s 
most important source of informa- 
tion on Soviet intelligence matters.” 
British sources confirmed that while 
a K.G.B. agent he had been working 
for Britain for 20 years and had de- 
fected when he feared his cover had 
been destroyed. 

Among those expelled from Brit- 
ain were three first secretaries at the 
Soviet Embassy and three others 
with diplomatic status, out of a total 
of 35 Soviet diplomats who serve in 
London. Four diplomats were ex- 
pelled in April. Seven trade repre- 
sentatives and five journalists were 
also named in the latest expulsion or- 
der. Including dependents, 84 people 
will leave Britain in the next three 
weeks. It was the most sweeping ex- 
pulsion since 1971, when 105 Soviet 
citizens, including 45 diplomats, 
were ordered out. 

The British Government called its 
move “an act of national security” 
and -said it still sought improved 
relations with Moscow. But the 
Soviet Embassy called the expul- 
sions “an unwarranted action of un- 
friendly character." Yesterday, as 
expected, Moscow retaliated in kind, 
expelling 25 British diplomats, busi- 
nessmen and journalists. 

ADuarte 
Is Kidnapped 

For President Jos6 Napole6n 
Duarte, the latest example of Salva- 
doran terrorism was an affair of both 
state and the heart. The target was 
his 35-year-old daughter, Ines 




Reuters 

Fingerprint experts looking for clues 
hi kidnapping of President Jos6 
Napolefa Duarte’s daughter. 


Awdued Praa 

Beats for U.S. delegation (fore- 
ground) were empty as World Court 
met in the Hague last week. 

Sand ini sta rebels, but Washington 
chose to respond only indirectly. 

Before the International Court of 
Justice in the Hague, the Managua 
Government argued that the rebels 
were an “artificial” creation of the 
Central Intelligence Agency. “If 
United States support was with- 
drawn, the war would be over in a 
matter of a few months,” charged 
Luis Carrion, Nicaragua’s Vice 
Minister of the Interior. 

Nicaragua wants the court to de- 
clare American support of the con- 
tras a violation of international law 
as a basis for claiming damages. But 
the tribunal has no way to enforce its 
decision unless both parties agree in 
advance to accept it. When Nicargua 
first appealed to the Hague court last 
fall, the United States argued that 
the court had no jurisdiction in “an 
inherently political problem.” Con- 
sequently, it refused to participate in 
last .week’s. proceedings, which the 
State; Department -.simply “moni- 
tored-" In Washington, however, the 
Reagan Administration issued a 135- 
page report accusing Nicaragua of 
backing and arming guerrilla groups 
in neighboring countries. 

The Sandinistas were also on the 
diplomatic offensive, this time in 
Panama, where the five Central 
American countries met last week 
with Mexico, Colombia, Panama and 
Venezuela, the so-called Contadora 
nations. The Contadora group, which 
has been trying to promote peace in 
Central America, had a treaty ready 
for signing a year ago, but Washing- 
ton objected that its guarantees were 
inadequate. Just before the latest ef- 
fort at agreement began, Foreign, 
Minister Miguel d'Escoto Brockman 
of Nicaragua accused El Salvador, 
Honduras and Costa Rica of being 
spokesmen for Washington in its ef- 
fort to strangle the Sandinista revo- 
lution. Also souring the atmosphere 
was a border clash between Nicara- 
gua and Honduras. Honduran war- 
planes shot down a Nicaraguan heli- 
copter and strafed military positions 
after Nicaraguan mortars bom- 
barded a Honduran border post. 

Selling a Sale 
To Congress 


Guadalupe Duarte Durdn, who was 
pulled from her ca3r by armed kid- 
nappers as she left a university in 
San Salvador last week. One body- 
guard was killed and another 
wounded in the attack. 

Miss Duarte, who managed her fa- 
ther’s 1984 campaign, owns a radio 
station and was said to be studying 
advertising and public relations at 
the New San Salvador University. 
After her abduction, soldiers, presi- 
dential guards and the police 
searched the area, set up roadblocks 
and raided a dozen houses. A red 
Toyota van used by the kidnappers 
was found abandoned, and officials 
said it may have been one of several 
vehicles stolen hours before by 
thieves, some claiming allegiance to 
the Farabundo Marti National Liber- 
ation Front, the umbrella insurgent 
group. But officials did not rule out 
the possibility that the kidnappers 
were right-wing extremists. 

President Reagan sent his “heart- 
felt concern and prayers” to Mr. 
Duarte, who was said to be “very 
shaken but very firm.” Mr. Reagan 
promised to make available “all ap- 
propriate assets of the United States 
Government.” These would most 
likely include ballistics testing and 
fingerprint analysis facilities. The 
F.B.I. and C.I.A. have helped the 
Salvadorans before, notably in the 
investigation that led to last month’s 
arrest of three guerrillas in connec- 
tion with an attack that took the lives 
of Tour United States marines. 

Nicaragua Takes 
U.S. to Court 


Neither United States officials nor 
anybody else has a clear idea of 
when, if ever, Jordan’s King Hussein 
will sit down with the Israelis to dis- 
cuss peace. But against strong Con- 
gressional opposition, tbe Reagan 
Administration seemed determined 
last week to keep Jordan as happy 
and friendly as possible by selling it 
F-20 fighter planes, antiaircraft mis- 
siles and other advanced weapons. 

Richard W. Murphy, Assistant 
Secretary of State for Near Eastern 
and South Asian affairs, told the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee 
the Administration was prepared to 
risk a clash with Congress, and Sec- 
retary of State George P. Shultz said 
as much at a dinner with 22 Jewish 
Congressmen. Tbe committee is on 
record as opposing any new arms for 
Jordan until the King formally 
agrees to talks. The foreign aid au- 
thorization bill for the fiscal year 
-that starts Oct. 1 also contains a 
provision barring such sales until the 
Administration certifies that Jordan 
has committed itself to peace talks. 

A debate on the foreign aid provi- 
sion was said to have occupied most 
of Mr. Shultz's dinner conversation 
with the Congressmen, who form an 
informal caucus on Capital HiH. 
When some of them contended that 
the sale was impossible, the Secre- 
tary was said to have answered that 
a way would be found to deal with the 
restrictive language. The State De- 
partment later said that when Presi- 
dent Reagan signed the aid bill, he 
described the provision as unneces- 
sary because of Hussein's recent 
statements confirming Jordan's 
commitment to recognize Israel and 
negotiate with it directly. 


Nicaragua resumed last week its 
international legal offensive against 
the United States for backing anti- 
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A Former Colonel Tries Again, and Fails Again, With a Coup 


Thailand’s Military Suffers 
Some Self-Inflicted Wounds 


By BARBARA CROSSETTE 

BANGKOK, Thailand It was a 
dismal attempt at a coup that stood 
for nothing and solved nothing. Last 
Monday, for the second time in just 
over four years, Manoon Rupekar- 
chom, a disaffected former colonel 
followed' by 22 tanks and about 500 
men, tried to overthrow the Govern- 
ment of Prime Minister Prem Tinsu- 
landonda. Again, he failed. 

But what may seem like the end of 
the story may be just the beginning. 

A newly aggressive Thai press, 
which owes much of its freedom to 
the Prem Administration, has been 
pursuing every possible lead to the 
origins of the ill-fated coup. From 
press reports and results of the offi- . 
dal inquiries being conducted by tbe ' 
police and the military, it is becom- 
ing apparent that a fundamentally 
more serious challenge to the civilian 
Government may have been intend- 
ed, Involving labor leaders and disaf- 
fected farmers and w or kers as well 
as at least some business interests, 
including tbe fugitive head of an ille- 
gal Investment scheme. 

What is less certain is tbe extent of 
complicity within the military. It is 
perhaps this aspect of the attempted 
coup and the murkiness surrounding 
the instigators’ political attitudes, if 
any, that is of most interest to Thailand’s allies in 
the Association of Southeast Asian Nations, judg- 
ing by editorials in regional newspapers and in- 
terviews with commentators in neighboring na- 
tions. 

Many Southeast Asians say they had come to 
accept the idea that coups “were just Thailand's 
way of making changes.” as one political ob- 
server put it. But several expressed surprise that 
this “military mechanism” had resurfaced at a 
time when Thailand did not seem to have insur- 
mountable domestic problems. 

However the coup investigations end, Thai- 
land's powerful military establishment is likely 
to be affected, local commentators suggest. If an 
open inquiry implicates higher ranking officers, 
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Tank of rebel forces moving through the center of Bangkok last week. 


there would have to be a restructuring of com- 
mands while the army is facing tens of thousands 
of Vietnamese troops on its Cambodian border. 

Ironically, it is the proximity of the Vietnam- 
ese and Thailand's open support for Cambodian 
guerrillas battling them that cause some Thais to 
express public fears that the military rather than 
the Government stands to gain from an atmos- 
phere of danger. A continuing confrontation with 
Vietnam over Cambodia would not bode well for 
Thailand's democratic experiment, many Thais 
believe. Although the lower house of parliament 
is elected democratically, the Prime Minister is 
still appointed in consultation with the military. 

Divisions in the military explain most of Thai- 
land’s 15 to 20 coups or coup attempts over the 


last .half century. Ex-Colonel Ma- 
noon, who fled to Singapore after last 
week’s attempt collapsed, was dis- 
missed from the army after he and a 
group of officers known as the Young 
Turks, the most influential army fac- 
tion at the time, tried to oust Prime 
Minister Prem on April 1. 1981. ITjat 
coup collapsed when King Bhumibol 
Adulyadej and Queen Sirikit gave 
their support to the Prime Minister. 

Last week the King again appeared to 

have used his influence in support of 
tlie constitutional system. 

The Young Turks, many of them 
members of the same class at Thai- 
land's ChulachomkWao Military 
Academy, were once described as 
“reformers." They supported Gen. 
Kriangsak Chomanan, who became 
Prime Minister In 1977 after a coup 
that overthrew a repressive military 
regime. The Young Turks later 
switched their support to General 
Prem, if only briefly. 

Personal Rivalries 

Although "forgiven” for their April 
Fool’s coup, the Young Turks have al- 
ways .been under suspicion. A feeling 
is growing in Bangkok that this time, 
whether or not former Colonel Ma- 
noon acted with higher authority, the 
Young Turks should be retired once 
and for all. 

Apart from factional divisions, 
there are also persona! rivalries 
bedevilling the army. Prime among 
them is the unspoken contest between 
two powerful generals who are seat 
as CTndfrfatgs to succeed General 
Arthit when the Supreme Com- 
mander retires next year. One of 
them, Lt. Gen. Chaovalit Yong- 
chalyuth, an intellectual close to the 
Prime Minister, is to become army 
chief of staff in October. He rallied immediately 
to the Government's side last week and appar- 
ently played a big role in holding the armed 
forces together during the crucial morning 
hours. 

The other is Lieut. Gen. Pichitr Kuliavanijaya, 
a tough and laconic graduate of West Point who 
was not promoted in this year’s annual military 
reshuffle, according to local press reports. An uir 
signed opinion column in the English-language 
newspaper The Bangkok World on Thursday ex- 
pressed for the first time publicly the belief that 
“resentment of a ranking army officer over the 
annual army reshuffle” may have contributed to 
the atmosphere leading up to the coup, if not to 
the coup itself. 


Neighbors Are Hostile but Dependent 



By NICHOLAS D. KRISTOF 


Lesotho is hi a bind. That is evident at the coun- 
try’s only railroad station, where all trains go to 
South Africa, and at its power stations, where all 
electricity comes from South Africa. The tiny na- 
tion also gets all of its oil and telephone calls 
through South Africa, and most of its labor force % 
works there. 

It Is an extreme case, of course, since Lesotho 
is surrounded by its powerful neighbor. But to 
one degree or another a half-dozen other coun- 
tries in the region, including Swaziland, Botswa- 
na, Zambia, Zimbabwe, Malawi and Mozam- 
bique, are also economically dependent on South 
Africa. And Pretoria wants Western govern- 
ments to know it. It has recently mounted a cam- 
paign warning that the first to suffer under any 
sanctions against South Africa will be nearby 
black-ruled nations. 

“It is impossible for the United States to im- 
pose punitive measures against South Africa 
only,” D. J. Louis Net, Pretoria’s deputy minis- 
ter of foreign affairs, said when the Government 


released a glossy, 20-page booklet outlining the 
dependence of nearby countries on South Africa. 
“Let us be frank — our neighboring states will 
suffer before we do.” 

There is little doubt that severe sanctions 
against Pretoria would pinch not only recalci- 
trant white South Africans, but also black South 
Africans and at least some residents of nearby 
countries. That is why, for example, the most 
vulnerable of these — Lesotho, Swaziland, Bot- 
swana and Mozambique — have taken no position 
on international sanctions or oppose them, de- 
spite an intense hostility to Pretoria and apart- 
heid. 

Ripple Effect 

“Whatever you do against South Africa is going 
to hurt us,” Legwaila J. Legwaila, Botswana’s 
ambassador to the United Nations, said last 
week. “The economies of our two countries have 
been inextricably linked.” For that reason, he 
said, Botswana does not support — though it also 
does not oppose — international sanctions. 

On the other hand, some experts say the im- 


An interdependent Africa 

South Africa’s 1983 trade in selected commodities 
with other African nations* (thousands of dollars) 


Commodity 

Exports 

Imports 

Commodity 

Exports 

Imports 

Vegetable 

$60,944 

$39,999 

Gems and 

$1 ,045 

$41,564 

products 



jewelry 



Prepared 

43,412 

47,9*5 

Base metals 

124,217 

39,343 

foods 


and metaf 

■ . - 


Chemicals 

161,310 

* 3,157 

products 

95,021 


and chemical 


Machinery 

. 13,617 

products 



Total, all 



Textiles 

23,710 

43,641 

commodities 

-716,668?. 

292,799 




• Figures do not Include trade with the Southern African 
Customs Union, which Includes Botswana. Lesotho and 
Swaziland. Some experts estimate that they account 
for about half ol South Africa's trade on the continent. 


Source: Monthly Abstract of Trade Statistics, 
South African Government 
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pact in neighboring states would be far less than 
South Africa predicts. In any event, the pain 
would probably vary enormously. For example, 
the plunge in South Africa’s currency, the rand, 
drags down Lesotho and Swaziland, where the 
rand is also legal tender. Their imports, like- 
South Africa’s, become more expensive as the 
rand falls. By the same token, other countries 
may benefit because the goods they buy from 
South Africa cost less. 

South Africa’s dominance over tbe southern 
part of the continent results partly from the size 
of its economy and partly from the way the re- 
gion’s infrastructure developed. Railroads were 
built from South African ports Into the interior 
and still furnish the principal lifeline of much of 
the region. 

According to Pretoria’s calculations, nearly all 
the trade of Lesotho, Botswana and Swaziland 
■ passes through South Africa. Half of Zaire's im- 
ports and exports, 55 percent of Zambia’s and 
Malawi’s and 65 percent of Zimbabwe’s are 
routed through South Africa, Pretoria says. In 
addition, although South Africa buys electricity 
from Mozambique, the region's distribution sys- 
tem is organized so that South Africa also sup- 
plies 60 percent of Mozambique's power, along 
with 79 percent of Swaziland’s, half of Botswa- 
na’s and all of Lesotho's. 

“South Africa forced the region' to depend on 
it,” said Willard R. Johnson, professor of politi- 
cal science at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. The dependency, he said, was not 
just a historical legacy, but also the result of 
South African support for guerrillas in Angola 
and Mozambique, who have disrupted traffic on 
alternative rail lines that could offer landlocked 
countries access to ports in those two nations. 

Trump Card? 

The upshot, according to scholars and diplo- 
mats, Is that, if it wanted to, South Africa could 
cripple surrounding countries by cutting off rail- 
road links or pulling the plug on electricity. But 
they also say this would be a political decision 
that Pretoria would prefer not to make. Indeed, if 
sanctions isolated the South African economy 
Pretoria might be forced to rely all the more on 
trade with its neighbors. 

Of course, sanctions could push South Africa 
into a recession, causing it to buy less from other 
African countries. But these purchases are mod- 
est In any event, just $360 million in 1983, com- 
pared with $1.6 billion in exports to the same 
countries. And in an economic pinch South Africa 
presumably would be all the more eager to main- 
tain such exports. 

Another card in Pretoria’s hand is the threat of 
ejecting the more than one million foreign blacks 
who work in South Africa, particularly in the gold 
mines. The funds they send home are an impor- 
tant source of foreign exchange, equivalent to 
about half of Lesotho’s gross national product 
for example. 

Experts consider this threat more credible 
than intimations that electricity or transporta- 
tion might be disrupted. South Africa’s unem- 
ployment rate is high — a quarter of the black 
population In some areas — and In an economic 
slowdown a mass eviction could be an attractive 
way to ease that problem. 

On the other hand. South Africa has actively re- 
cruited many of these immigrants, which sug- 
gests that it values them. And gold mines would 
still operate at full steam if the economy slowed, 
so there would be as many mining jots as ever. 

“I’d be very surprised if they would want to 
send borne the Mozambiqan and Lesothan work- 
ers,” said David S. Wiley, director of the African 
Studies Center at Michigan State University, 
“They like to have alien workers who can be sent 
home if they threaten to go on strike.” 
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The Tangled Sociology of the Birmingham Riots 



Getting at the Causes of 
Britain’s Latest Black Eye 


1 ; : ; : 

By JO THOMAS 


BIRMINGHAM, England — The photograph that 
shocked Britain most last week showed a young black 
man striding along a street in Handsworth, a blazing 
Molotov cocktail in his. hand. It appeared under headlines 
that said “Bloodlust,” “War In the Streets” or “Eng- 
land, 1985.” 

_ Hundreds of blacksmiths stoned policemen and fire- 
men while Handsworth. a rundown neighborhood in this 
Midlands, city , burned. The picture of the youth with the 
Molotov cocktail underscored the impression that a race 
riot was under way. Most of the victims were Asian shop- 
keepers. 

But as calm returned to Handsworth the realization 
began to emerge that more was involved than, strife 
among Britain's hard-pressed minorities.- Although 
many blacks appeared in court to face riot charges, the 
majority of the defendants in the most serious cases — 
arson, looting and burglary — were white. 

The most horrifying incident in Handsworth, the one 
that seemed to offer the clearest evidence of a brutal at- 
tack on Asians by blacks, was the death Monday night of 
Kassamali Moledina,' 38 years old, and his brother 
Ami rail, 44, whose charred bodies were found Tuesday 



An Asian businessman said be had seen a mob of 
blacks attack the post office. He speculated that the mob 
had beaten the brothers and left them to burn to death. 

' On Wednesday, however, black youths in the neighbor- 
hood-contended that relations between blacks .and Asians 
in Handsworth were good and that the mob had not 
beaten the brothers but had begged them to leave the 
building. The youths refused, they said, because they 
wanted to protect the post office. 

A senior fireman told a Birmingham newspaper he 
had seen the brothers shortly before they died and had 
warned them to leave the building. He said they replied, 
“It is our duty to protect the post office. It is the Queen’s 
• property." The police said an autopsy showed the Mole- 
dina brothers had not been beaten but had died from 
smoke inhalation. 

‘ A Shortage of Hope 

The presence of so many whites in court made it ap- 
pear that the carnage in Handsworth might be yet an- 
other manifestation of the kind of violence Britain has 
- frequently suffered at the hands of unruly soccer fans. 
Many of the defendants came from other areas, one 15 
miles away. John Sheen, a white who was accused of 
throwing rocks at the police and was sentenced to 28 days 
in jail, said he had come from Aston, outside the riot 
^area, “fpr a^nock.” Colin. Leacy. a white civil. servant, 
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who is also from Aston, was accused of setting fire to a 
car, theft during looting, and threatening behavior. 

None of Handsworth's residents, who are mostly of 
Asian and West Indian descent, seemed hopeful that life 
there would improve. “Well get another inquiry," said 
one.“Tbey , ll wash it over, and it’ll get worse every time. 
Jeff Rooker, the Labor Member of Parliament for 
Handsworth, called it “the largest concentration of 
urban deprivation in the country." The Birmingham 
Post, quoting confidential Government documents, re- 
ported new statistics that illustrate why young blacks in 
Handsworth and many other places have so little hope. 
Only 10 black teenaged girls in all of Birmingham had 
found jobs in 1984, the newspaper said. Of the 1,480 teen- 
agers in a job training program last September, 95 per- 
cent were white. In the depressed areas of the Midlands 
and northern England, adult unemployment is estimated 
at 45 to 50 percent. 

Still, there was considerable dispute about the 
causes of the latest outbreak. Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher said blaming the unemployed for Handsworth's 
rioting was "grossly insulting.” 

“I have the same thing asked of me about football 
hooliganism,” she remarked. “There, it is often people 
who have quite a lot of money who perpetrate quite a lot 
of the crimes.” 

The Guardian, the liberal daily, replied: “White or 
black, unemployed or fitfully employed, the rioters be- 
long to the desolate, deprived underclass of modern Brit- 
ain's urban ghettos.” 

“They are beyond the reach of conventionally Organ- 
ized politics," the editorial continued. “Their family life 
is a fractured nullity. Their homes are rundown hovels. 
Education has passed them by. They have no marketable 
skills.-They are without immediate hope or immediate 
purposejiwaQciety." 
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Papal Shooting Case Resumes in Rome This Week 


The ‘Bulgarian Connection’ Is Still on Trial 


~ By CLAIRE STERLING 


W HEN the Papal shooting trial resumes in 
Rome this week after a summer recess, the 
court will start at last to hear independent 
testimony on the “Bulgarian connection." So 
far, it has heard mostly from the gunman, Mehxnet Ali 
Agca, who has done his bewildering best to becloud the 
proceeding, in which four fellow Turks and three Bulgar- 
ians are charged with conspiracy to assassinate Pope 
John Paul 11. Now 120 witnesses for the state and scores 
more for the defense will help determine the veracity of 
Mr. Agca ’s pre-trial confession, the basis of the charges. 

That confession appears to have a life of its own. Mr. 
Agca, who was convicted of the 1981 attack on the Pope in 
St. Peter's Square, had told the authorities that the 
Soviet Union, Bulgaria and a Turkish right-wing group, 
the Gray Wolves, organized the plot. But in court, be has 
seemed bent on discrediting his confession by ziggzng 
and zagging over previous statements, spicing his testi- 
mony with apocalyptic pronouncements (“I am Jesus 
Christ! I am omnipotent, and I announce the end of the 
world!”). Nonetheless, the state is prepared to present 
circumstantial evidence supporting the Agca confession, 
including details of his alleged meetings with the Bulgar- 
ians, their offer of money and a getaway truck. 

Mr. Agca has never defected from his baric conten- 
tion of Bulgarian involvement, and whatever the self-in- 
flicted damage to his credibility, the defense has yet to 
show how he could have known as much as he proved to 
know about the Bulgarians now on trial unless he worked 
with or for them. That hasn’t discour- 
aged alternative theories, all' based 
on the assumption that Mr. Agca was 
coached under one or another of the 
following circumstances: 

• Italian or American secret 
sendees hired right-wing Turkish 
gunmen to kiU the Pope, -then blame 
it on the Russians. This theory, the 
first reaction of the Soviet bloc, has 
gained little credence elsewhere. 

• Turidsh gunmen were hired by 
crooked international financiers in- 
cluding Roberto Calvi, late head of 
the bankrupt Banco Ambrosiano. to 
prevent the Pope from exposing their 
shady dealings: Afterward, Western 
secret services seized the occasion to 
invent a Bulgarian connection, using 
Mr. Agca, to embarrass the Soviet 
Union. This theory has been ad- 
vanced by Soviet bloc press and some 
Western journalists. 

* The Gray Wolves did it on their 

own out of visceral Islamic hatred for 

Christianity, then sought to implicate 
the Soviet bloc, thus striking enemies 
in both the East and West. According 
to some versions. Western intelli- 
gence agencies followed up by invent- 
ing a Bulgarian connection. 

The last theory is the most plau- 
sible but, like the others, has serious 
flaws. Barring Western intelligence 
involvement— and so far no evidence 
of it has emerged — it fails to explain. 

Mr. Agca's detailed knowledge of the 
Bulgarians and their movements. 

Advocates, of the theory would argue 
back that he might have either fabri- 


cated his account from news reports 
or gleaned information during his 
known visits to Bulgaria. 

Some variations hold that West- 
ern intelligence agencies somehow 
persuaded Mr. Agca to implicate the 
Bulgarians and the Russians while he 
was imprisoned, possibly with the aid 
of Raffaele Cutolo, a head of the Neo- 
politan underworld, who was in the 
same prison. Mr. Cutolo once acted 
as intermediary for the intelligence 
services to negotiate the release of a 
politician kidnapped by the Red Bri- 
gade. and a close aide has testified 
that Mr. Cutolo got tc Mr. Agca on be- 
half of those agencies. But an equally 
close associate has denied it, as does 
Mr. Cutolo. In any event, he was 
moved m April 1982 to solitary con- 
finement in another prison; Mr. 

Agca, no longer within his reach, did 
not begin to confess until May and did 
not implicate the Bulgarians until six 
months later. Of course, none of this 
excludes the possibility that others 
may have talked with Mr. Agca, but 
so for there is no evidence of it. 

If only because these scenarios are so weak, the Bul- 
garian connection has survived Mr. Agca’s baffling ef- 
forts to smudge it over. He is thought by the Italian 
prosecutor, Antonio Marini, to be maneuvering to attract 


help for an escape or win his release. 
In any case, he has become hopeless 
as the state’s chief witness, and Dr. 
Marini must proceed without him. 

Though nothing approaching con- 
clusive evidence on the Bulgarians 
has emerged, the court has gathered 
much pertinent information. The 
case has rested on theaUegation that 
the Bulgarian secret service con- 
trolled a Turkish arms and drugs syn- 
dicate that supposedly hired a Turk- 
ish gunman for the attack. So far, two 
Turkish crime bosses, Abuzer Ugurlu 
and Bekir Celenk — a defendant in 
absentia — have been mentioned in 
the trial and tied to the Bulgarian se- 
cret service and Gray ,Wolves. ■ 
There is no telling where the trail 
might lead in the coming month, but 
two summer developments suggest a 
break.> In Turkey, where Mr. Celenk 
has been jailed on smuggling 
charges, the authorities have spoken 
of “several witnesses" who confirm 
Mr. Agca’s contention that Mr. Ce- 
lenk offered . him three million 
Deutschmarks to kill the Pope. Another new witness, 
Yaicin Ozbey, is to make a appearance this week. Long a 
close associate of Mr. Agca, Mr. Ozbey has told interro- 
gators that he learned first-hand of the Bulgarians* role 
in the plot from a Turkish accomplice of Mr. Agca. 


In New York, a Web of Intrigue 



Dr* Francesco Pazienza 


I N 1981, the year Pope John Paul II was 
shot in Rome, a new Italian organiza- 
tion surfaced on Park Avenue in New 
York. Known as “Grand Italia,” its goal 
.was to unite 120 million Italians and people 
of Italian descent In a "second Risorgi- 
mento" of worldwide Italian rebirth. 

But Grand Italia, which quickly faded 
from the scene, was nothing more than a 
“cover” for an Italian intelligence opera- 
tion in the United States, according to the 
former official who says he.set it up. “My 


purpose was to watch discreetly certain 
Italians supposed to be linked to terror- 
ism,” said Dr. Francisco Pazienza, who 
from 1980 to mid-1981 was in the Italian In- 
formation and Military Security Service 
and a secretive 1 Intelligence group called 
“Super $,” and whose name has cropped 
up in investigations of the Papal shooting. 

Last week a Federal judge ruled that Dr. 
Pazienza, after six months in jail here, 
should be extradited to his homeland. The 
judge rejected Dr. Pazienza’s contention 
that he was double-crossed by United 
States Customs Service agents when he ar- 
rived from Mexico for an appointment to 
volunteer information. The order was 
stayed pending an appeal, which Dr. Pa- 
zienza promised would be rich with detail. 

In interviews from the Manhattan Cor- 
rectional Center, where he has been held 
on an Italian warrant stemming from the 
bankruptcy of the Banco Ambrosiano, Dr. 
Pazienza — a ' medical school graduate 
who went into business and geopolitics — 
has told tales of intelligence operations 
and secret diplomatic missions that he 
contends he undertook for -the United 
States and the Vatican. 

He has said, for example, that after 


leaving the intelligence agency he was 
pressed back into service to meet with a 
Neopolitan underworld boss and help win 
the release of a kidnapped politician. He 
also said he had kept a dossier on but had 
never met Mehinet Ali Agca, the Turk con- 
victed of shooting the Pope. He denied Mr. 
Agca’s original contention — since denied 
by the Turk— that he had visited Mr. Agca 
to get him to implicate the Bulgarians. 

As for the Banco Ambrosiano, Dr. Pa- 
zienza said be was the first to alert the 
family of Roberto Calvi that the mysteri- 
ous banker had disappeared. Mr. Calvi 's 
body was found banging under Blackfri- 
ar’s Bridge in London. 

The White House denied that Dr. Pa- 
zienza had performed any authorized mis- 
sions. The Vatican refused to comment. 
American and Italian officials have said 
that his assertions were difficult to verify, 
but associates he has named have often 
confirmed outlines of- his accounts, while 
disputing details. Dr. Pazienza's lawyer, 

Edward A. Morrison ^said that Italian offi- 
cials had not sought to interview his client 
' in jail but rather wanted him back in Italy 
“so they can shut him up.” 

—RALPH BLUMENTHAL 



Argentine Inflation Slows 

Alfonsin 
Grows Ever 
More Popular 


By LYDIA CHAVEZ 


BUENOS AIRES — President Raul Alfonsin’s anti- 
inflation plan, 11 weeks old last week, appears to have 
done more for his popularity than for price stability. The 
inflation rate has indeed dropped, to 3.1 percent in Au- 
gust from the monthly average of 25 percent before the 
wage-and-price freeze was instituted. But even more 
spectacular than the slowing of inflation, according to 
the latest polls, has been the rise in Mr. Aifonsin’s stand- 
ing with the public, which is at its highest point since he 
came to office 21 months ago. 

Ironically, the enthusiasm for Mr. Alfonsin comes at 
a time when Argentines are feeling the worst effects of 
his program. The question is how long the honeymoon 
will continue. A factor in the good feelings about Mr. 
Alfonsin, who took office after seven years of military 
rale, is the bringing to trial of nine unpopular military 
officers who are charged with murder, torture and kid- 
napping of more than 9,000 people who disappeared in the 
1970’s. A dramatic note in the 16-week-old trial was 
struck last week by the first court appearance of the offi- 
cers. But the economy remains the most immediate 
preoccupation and why people have been so willing to 
support Mr. Alfonsin’s program is not dear. 

Though much reduced, inflation is still felt because it 
has been impossible to check thousands of business es- 
tablishments for cheating. The freeze on wages has been 
much more effective. To aggravate things, layoffs have 
increased sharply — unemployment is at 7.5 percent, its 
highest level in a decade — and businessmen have rarely 
faced tighter credit restrictions or lower demand for 
their products. Economists are concerned that when the 
Government does free prices, the relative relief from 
inflation will be dissipated in a sudden burst of increases. 

Structural Problems 

For the moment Argentines seem satisfied with the 
respite they are getting. Roberto Frankel, one of the 
Peronist economists who was consulted during the plan- 
ning of the program, said that those who earn the least 
may actually be better off. He reasoned that price con- 
trols give consumers the ability to plan ahead even if 
they have less purchasing power. A bag of flour will cost 



Workers at the port of Buenos Aires seeking to attract the 
attention of a foreman for dally Jobs. 


the same at the end of the month as it does at the begin- 
ning so the wage earner can have some assurance that 
his salary will last through the month. 

This assurance could vanish, however, once the con- 
trols are lifted. The Government has declined to say 
when it will do this. Some banking sources said it might 
be done gradually so as to avoid an immediate return to 
monthly double-digit inflation. At the same time, busi- 
nessmen pointed out, as Tong as the Government keeps 
its promise not to print money to cover its costs, one of 
the principal factors aggravating inflation will be absent. 

Serious structural problems remain, however. Many 
bankers and business people question whether the Gov- 
ernment is moving quickly enough to put state-run enter- 
prises on a profitable basis. Before price controls were 
put into effect, the Government sought to make state en- 
terprises self-reliant by raising prices and taxes on the 
goods and services they furnish while freezing salaries of 
state workers. The effects of these moves, however, will 
work only until wage controls are lifted. 

Over the longer term, businessmen said, the Govern- 
ment will have to reduce the size of its companies or turn 
them over to the private sector. “The Government has to 
finally show that it is willing to let people go and so far it 
hasn’t done this,” said an oil executive, echoing a wide- 
spread opinion. Such a move — if it ever comes — is 
likely to be postponed until after November Congres- 
sional elections. 

The most positive step the Government has taken to 
help the private sector, economists said, has been lifting 
or cutting in half most export duties. The reasoning 
among officials is that additional exports will help com- 
panies while their sales at home are declining. In addi- 
tion, it will bring in foreign exchange, which the country 
badly heeds to service a $45 billion foreign debt, among 
other things. Many businepes, however, are so con- 
strained by the lack of credit that expanding into export 
sales is unfeasible. Mr. Alfonsin has acknowledged the 
difficult credit situation, promising that “a progressive 
lowering of interest rates will take place.” 

Many labor leaders doubt that either businessmen or 
workers will be willing to support the program long 
enough to find out. But so far, labor is still on the defen- 
sive. The Peronist-led labor unions called for a general 
strike at the end of August and met with only partial suc- 
cess in the industrial sector. In the past, these labor lead- 
ers could call a general strike and nearly paralyze com- 
mercial and industrial activity. There are other signs of 
continued business and consumer support for the pro- 
gram. Bank deposits are up and the difference between 
the official and parallel rates of exchange has averaged 
15 to 20 percent, down from 30 percent previously. 

The Peronist economist Eduardo Setti believes labor 
will regain strength as the plan proceeds. Any relief the 
consumer may feel now, he said, will evaporate by 
November as layoffs and unemployment reach record 
levels. “This is going to blow up in November,” he pre- 
dicted. “It cannot hold. We cannot have any solution to 
our problems until we revise the way we are paying the 
foreign debt.” 
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A Rare Peace 
On Pesticide 
Regulation 

The Hatfields and the McCoys of 
environmental regulation made 
peace last week, and not a grudging 
but possibly a pattern-setting one. 

* An agreement between the chemi- 
cal industry and a coalition of envi- 
ronmental, labor and consumer 
groups could mean renewal soon of 
the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide 
and Roden ticide Act, which has been 
stalled for 13 years as chemical and 
agricultural interests blocked at- 
tempts to tighten control of pesti- 
cides. The agreement left unresolved 
the question of how underground 
water supplies are to be protected. 
But it provides for an Environmental 
Protection Agency review of all 
health and safety studies previously 
submitted by industry — which in- 
dustry would pay for in part — and 
new restrictions if necessary. It also 
calls for regulation of pesticide in- 
gredients not now subject to review. 

An accommodation between the 
two often stubbornly opposed inter- 
est groups is not without precedent. 
Last year, some environmental 
groups and chemical companies col- 
laborated in Clean Sites, Inc. f a pri- 
vate initiative to clean up toxic waste 
dumps. But on the pesticide act, in- 
dustry was responding to a particu- 
lar carrot. Manufacturers have been 
pushing for a bill that would save 
them money by extending their pat- 
ents for whatever time it takes a 
product to work its way through the 
regulatory process, and some mem- 
bers of Congress had warned that 
there would be no progress on pat- 
ents without some on pesticides. 


In the longer nrn, other Congress- 
men said, the negotiating process 
that produced the accommodation on 
pesticides might be helpful in other 

environmental areas such as acid 

rain. There may be a test soon. Drew 
Lewis, President Reagan's special 
representative to talks with Canada 
on acid rain, told the New England 
governors last week that he believes 
the problem is caused by sulfur 
emissions from industrial smoke- 
stacks and that he will recommend a 
cleanup program. Up to now, the Ad- 
ministration has argued that more 
study is needed to justify the expense 
of national action. Mr. Lewis added, 
however, that the scope of the pro- 
gram is not set and that because of 
opposition by some industries and 
■ some members of Congress, “it’s 
going to be no cakewalk.” 

States to Police 
Field Sanitation 

In the first major regulatory ac- 
tion since he became Secretary of 
Labor five months ago. Bill Brock 
gave himself an 18-month extension 
last week on a matter hotly contested 
for 13 years — a Federal field sanita- 
tion standard for farm workers. But 
the delay advanced matters in a way 
that may please the migrant workers 
and their advocates, who have main- 
tained that Federal regulation is a 
necessary protection against para- 
sitic illnesses and side-effects from 
pesticides, more than the farm 
lobby, which has questioned the link 
between sanitation and disease. 

Guidelines issued last week re- 
quire the states to insure that farms 
with II or more-field hands have toi- 
lets and drinking and washing facili- 


ties available to them. If the states 
are unable to enforce such field sani- 
tation rules, the guidelines say, 
Washington will step m with its own 
regulation. Thirteen states now have 
standards, which vary in their re- 
quirements. Many labor organizers 
have expressed doubt that more 
state legislatures, which are often 
dominated by agriculture interests, 
would adopt standards on their own. 

Mark A. de Bernardo of .the United 
States Chamber of Commerce called 
Mr. Brock's decision "Solomon- 
like.” Some members of Congress, 
who were outraged in April when the 
Occupational Safety and Health Ad- 
ministration rejected any Federal 
role in requiring field sanitation fa- 
cilities, considered the move less 
judicious. Representative William 
D. Ford, Democrat of Michigan, 
home to the fourth-largest migrant 
farm worker population, said he 
would introduce a bill mandating 
Federal rules. 

Hunt Bows Out 
In North Carolina 

With "go” or "no-go” decisions by 
incumbents and probable chal- 
lengers still pending in several cru- 
cial races, assessing the odds that 
the Republicans’ can retain control 
of the Senate in next year’s elections 
is not easy. But people who calculate 
such things agreed last week that the 
Democrats’ hopes of regaining the 
dominance they lost in 1980 were 
dampened when former Gov. James 
Hunt of North Carolina decided not 
.to run for Senator John East's seat. 

Mr. Hunt, a four-term governor, 
lost his bid last year to unseat Sena- 
tor Jesse Helms. It was the most ex- 
pensive and bitterly contested Sen- 
ate race of 1984, and Mr. Hunt was 
widely regarded as his party's 
strongest candidate against Mr. 
East or another Republican; there 
has been speculation that Mr. East 
might not seek re-election because of 
health problems. But, Mr. Hunt said, 
though he believed he could win it 
was "time to put my family first.” 

Such decisions matter, especially 
to the Democrats, because the bal- 
ance in the Senate — 53 to 47 — is so 
close. The Democrats need pick up 
only four seats to regain control 
again, and since Republicans hold 22 


of the 34 seats contested next year, 
they see 1988 as perhaps their best 
chance. In 1988. the Democrats will 
have to defend 19 of the 33 Senate 
seats to be contested, and In 1990, the 
terms of 17 Republicans and 16 
Democras will end. Party officials 
had predicted that Democrats would 
win at least six of the 10 to 12 seats 
expected to be hotly contested next 
year. But one of the six was Mr. 
East's. 

Homosexuals v. 
The Military 

A Federal judge held last week 
that rules barring-homosexuals from 
the armed forces take precedence 
over local antidiscrimination laws. 
His decision overturned an order by 
the Philadelphia Commission on 
Human Relations requiring Temple 
University to bar representatives of 
the Judge Advocate General’s Corps 
from interviewing potential recruits 
on campus because the corps, like 
the rest of the military, refuses to ac- 


cept homosexuals. 

Judge James T. Giles of Federal 
District Court In Philadelphia ruled 
that a local law prohibiting discrimi- 
nation based on sexual preference 
must yield to the Government's in- 
terest in running the armed forces as 
it sees fit. Pentagon regulations state 
that homosexuality is "incompat- 
ible” with miltary service, a policy 
that has been upheld by the Federal 
courts. About 50 cities and counties 
have similar anti-discrimination 
statutes; lawyers for the armed 
forces had warned that applying 
them to the military would seriously 
hamper recruiting. 

A Senate Panel 
Takes on Justice 

Critics have been saying for 
months that, when it comes to corpo- 
rate crime, the Justice Depart- 
ment's bark is worse than its bite. 
Last week, the Senate Judiciary 
Committee agreed to investigate 
whether the department had been 


sufficiently aggressive in attacking 
white-collar criminals. 

Senator Strom Thurmond, Repub- 
lican of Smith Carolina and chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee, ap- 
proved the inquiry after many 
Democrats complained that the de- 
partment had been too lenient in a 
series of prosecutions against large 
corporations. The criticism concen- 
trated particularly on the case of 
E. F. Hutton & . Company. The 
brokerage house pleaded guilty to 
2,000 criminal counts growing out of 
a bank-overdraft scheme, _ but no 
Hutton executives were indicted. 

Democrats have also questioned 
the Justice Department’s investiga- 
tion of Jackie Prosser, president of 
the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, who was accused of put- 
ting onto the payroll of a Cleveland 
union people who did no work for it. 
The inquiry was abandoned after it 
was disclosed that agents of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation had au- 
thorized Mr. FTesser's actions. 

~~ Michael Wright 

and Caroline Rand Herron 
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Another stereotype upset 

Though the stereotypical immi- 
grant is a young, working-age 
man who leaves home seeking 
economic opportunity, women 
and children account for two- 
thirds of the legal immigrants to 
the United States, according to a 
neW Labor Department study. 


I mmi grant s to the United States 


Women and 
Total Women and children as a 

immigration children percent of total 


1910-19 

6^47^60 

2,652,406 

41.8% 

1920- 29 

4£95£10 

2,289,288 

52.8 

1930-39 

. 699,375 

447*496 

64.0 

1940- 49 

858,808 

585,262 

68.3 

•1950-59 

2,499,208 

1,628,885 

65.2 

1960-69 

3,213,740 

2,192,947 

68.2 

1970- 79 

4£3fiJXtt 

2,874,764 

66.3 

Source. Labor Department 


Experts Agree That Deregulation Has Not Diluted Standards 


On Airline Safety, the Record Is Reassuring 



By RICHARD WITHIN 


When the deregulation of this country’s airlines went 
into effect in late 1978, anxiety rippled through the ranks 
of safety specialists. They worried that, in an era of pro- 
liferating airlines and unfettered competition, economic 
pressures would dilute the attention paid to safety. So 
far, statistics show, those fears have not been realized. 
Still, last week, as investigators searched for the cause of 
a DC-9 accident in Milwaukee that was the third crash of 


a large domestic scheduled airliner this year, the old con- 
cerns came to the fore again. 

public apprehension was intensified by the fact that 
the domestic tragedies were part of a worldwide wave of 
crashes that had taken a record toll of more than 1,400 
lives this year. The worry was further heightened by the 
drama surrounding some of those tragedies. One of 
them, the crash of a Japan Air Lines Boeing 747 with the 
loss of 520 lives, was the worst single-plane accident in 
aviation history. Another, an Air India crash in the Atlan- 
tic, was thought to be the result of sabotage. The hijack- 
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• -ag:of.T3VJt. Flight 847 =a&a‘lh§ 17- 
day captivity of many*- of its passen- 
gers and crew members intensified 
questions about domestic air safety. 

Experts who warn of the vulner- 
ability of the domestic system cite 
three prime reasons; economic set- 
backs exacerbated by deregulation; 
thinning experience at all levels of 
the business because of expansion, 
and lack of resources of Federal 
regulatory authorities. A pilot oper- 
ating the safety office of one major 
carrier said: "The airlines are trying 
to save dollars any way they can. If 
that means not keeping up the parts 
inventory or the number of mechan- 
ics at some stations, so be iL They’re 
delaying maintenance. I think all the 
major airlines are doing it." 

Jerome Lederer, first safety di- 
rector of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
and now a professor at the University 
of Southern California, said deregula- 
tion merely accelerated a process 
that began five years earlier. “The 
shortcuts," he argues, "started with the 1973 jump in fuel 
prices. Some airlines began cutting medical and safety 
people and others not directly connected with operating 
flights.” But, he says, the accident statistics have not 
justified the concerns of the safety experts “so far.” 

The Federal Aviation Administration, which makes 
and enforces air regulations, has been strapped budge- 
tarily. Last week, reacting to the spread of apprehension, 
both the Transportation Department, parent of the avia- 
tion agency, and Congress took actions that are expected 
soon to bring sizable increases in the funds available for 


the force of inspectors and support staff. Representative 
Norman Y. Mineta, Democrat of California and chair- 
man of the House aviation subcommittee, has led the 
campaign to obtain more money for the agency. "We 
■ r - deregulated economic regulation, but we didn't deregu- 
; ^ r latje- safety -be said last week... ’* 

' Federal aviation officials' welcome the prospect of 
strengthening the inspector system. But they insist that 
the public perception of increasing air-travel danger is 
incorrect when it comes to United States airlines. Ac- 
cording to the National Transportation Safety Board. 
United 'States scheduled airlines using large aircraft 
were involved in 19 fatal accidents in the five years 
beginning in 1974. The death toll was 858. The number of 
airline flights increased from 5 million in 1978 to 5.4 mil- 
lion in 1984, and the number of airlines, from 242 in 1978 to 
349 in 1983. But from 1979 through 1983, there were 15 
fatal crashes and 603 deaths. The only fatal crash last 
year involved a cargo plane, and four people died; 196 
people have died in the three fatal crashes involving 
scheduled airlines this year. 

The record of smaller-plane commuter airlines, 
whose fatal accident rates historically have been many 
times those of the big carriers, has improved dramatical- 
ly, despite gloomy predictions when deregulation set the 
stage for wholesale airline start-ups. In 1979, the com- 
muters’ fatal accident rate was 0.8 per 100,000 opera- 
tions. compared with .07 per 100,000 for the big carriers. 
The commuter lines’ rate dropped to .09 per 100,000 in 
1983, rising to .26 last year, compared with rates of .08 
and .019 for the major airlines. There have been six fatal 
commuter crashes this year, compared with 15, 8, 9, 5, 2 
and 7 for the years starting in 1979 and ending last year. 

Among safety specialists, the consensus Is that to 
date deregulation has not adversely affected the safety of 
either the big or little United States airlines. But safety 
specialists are still uneasy about evidence of comer-cut-' 
ting and dropoffs in experience levels. The hope is that, 
with Federal inspectors increasingly intent on and able 
to enforce F.A.A. rales, the industry will recognize that 
its long-term interests lie in maintaining the highest pos- 
sible standards. 


The New Generation Broadens Its Interests Along With Its Power 


Mexican- Americans in T exas Move Into Political Mainstream 


By ROBERT REINHOLD 


HOUSTON — The harvest of 1967 was a bitter one for 
farm workers in the lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas. 
Gov. John Connally had dispatched the Texas Rangers to 
break a strike. Their efficiency left a bitter taste among 
Mexican-Americans, a reminder of their political impo- 
tence at the hands of the Anglo majority. 

The contrast could net have been sharper in May, 
less than two decades later, when a coalition of church- 
based grass-roots groups representing mostly poor Mexi- 
can-Americans rallied in the rotunda of the Capitol in 
Austin, pushing the strapped legislature to finance hospi- 
tal care for indigents. They were greeted politely by Gov. 
Mark White, Lieut. Gov. William P. Hobby and House 
Speaker Gib Lewis. Their leader, Ernie Cortez, joined 
the negotiations, offered a compromise to bring the re- 
luctant governor around, and the Texas Senate and 
House quickly passed the $70 million program. 

Under similar pressure, the Legislature approved 
unemployment benefits and, last year, workman's com- 
pensation for farm workers, and gave more money to 
poorer school districts. "They are willing to bargain and 
negotiate,” said Jerome D. Chapman, executive assist- 
ant to Mr. Hobby. “These groups are significantly more 
sophisticated than in the past.” 

Mr. Cortez's power comes not from money but from 
political clout. Back home in the Rio Grande Valley, in 
the slums of Houston and San Antonio and El Paso, the 
local groups recruit voters, and. at least in local elec- 
tions, deliver the vote, breaking what Ernie Cortez calls- 
the “legacy of neglect” of Mexican-Americans. And it 
speaks volumes about the rise of Mexiean-American 


political influence to say that Mr. Cortez represent s only 
one segment of that community. Increasingly, a more af- 
fluent younger generation is emerging, and becoming 
more Texan than Mexican. They are interested not just 
in issues such as farmworker rights, but in schools, in- 
dustrial policy, economic development and such nitty- 
gritty matters as the allocation of bank charters and ap- 
pointments to state boards. 

“As much as Hispanics hate to recognize it, it is cul- 
tural assimilation,” said one of the Mexican-Americans' 
new leaders, 39-year-old State Senator Hector Uribe of 
Brownsville, who describes himself as "a seventh-gener- 
ation American.” “We are playing in an American ball 
park and playing by American rules. We are learning to 
use the vote to our advantage.” 

Only the other day, for example, a proposed S1.4 bil- 
lion state water plan received the public backing of three 
prominent young Mexican- American leaders; State Rep- 
resentative A1 Luna of Houston, the 34-year-old chairman 
of the Hispanic caucus in the Texas House, State Repre- 
sentative Hugo Berlanga of Corpus Christi, 38, who is 
speaker pro-tern of the House, and Ruben Bonilla Jr., 39, 
a Corpus Christi lawyer who is state chairman of the 
Mexican- American Democrats and member of a politi- 
cally influential South Texas clan. 

Water in perennially parched Texas has never been 
much of an Hispanic issue. But Mr. Luna said he backed 
the plan because it means development and jobs, and 
that is also why he accepted chairmanship of the House 
Science and Technology Committee. Similarly, Mr, 
Uribe, who serves on the natural resources and education 
committees of the Senate, says he is as interested In oil 
and gas as in education and health services. He resents 
when the press seeks his views only on Hispanic Issues. 


Among the other emerging faces 
are State Representatives Orlando 
Garcia and Frank Madia of San Anto- 
nio, Alex Moreno of Edinburg, Juan 
J. Hinojosa of McAllen, and Rafael 
Quintanilla, director of the Depart- 
ment of Community Affairs. 

All are Democrats, but the Re- 
publicans sense a potential for ero- 
sion in the Democratic hold on these 
voters, who tend to be conservative 
on social issues. Indeed, according to 
public opinion surveys, President 
Reagan won one-third of their vote 
last year. 

Behind all this is a difficult histo- 
ry, one rooted perhaps in psyche as 
much as economics and politics. T. 

R. Fehrenbach captured the di- 
lemma in "Lone Star," a history of 
Texas: "A Mexican- American, 

thrown into a dominant society suf- 
fused with the American frontier 
values, trying to compete in an 
atomistic, consciously struggling, 
fragmented social fabric whose apex 
was not honor but success, carrying along not only a 
mental attic full of organic Values but often an extended 
family group as well, started with impossible handi- 
caps.” 

Discouraged and apart, they seldom voted. But with 
the help of the Voting Rights Act, this is changing, ac- 
cording to figures compiled by Willie Velasquez of the 
Southwest Voter Registration Education Project in San 


Antonio. The number of voters with 
Hispanic surnames has more than 
doubled, from 488,000 in 1976 to 
1,035.000 in 1984, rising from 9 to 13 
percent of the Texas electorate, still 
low considering that 21 percent of 
Texans are of Hispanic origin. The 
number of local elected officials has 
grown from. 862 to 1.371 since 1971, 
there are four Hlsphnic members of 
Congress from Texas, and many new 
state representatives and senators. 

The picture is different else- 
where. In New Mexico, there is a 
strong political tradition, and the 
"Spanish” there, many of whose 
roots in New Mexico go back cen- 
turies, often turn out at higher rates 
than Anglos. In California, however 
with its many newcomers, Hispanic 
political participation remains rela- 
tively low. 

For all the progress in Texas, 
Hispanic voters have had difficulty 
translating local clout into national 
influence. No Hispanic candidate has 
ever won statewide office, and few seem ready to try But 
Rodolfo de la Garza, director of the Center for Mexiean- 
American Studies at the University of Texas at Austin 
says anti-Mexican feelings among Anglos are “way, way 
down," and change is inevitable. The popular mayor of 
San Antonio, Henry Cisneros "has had an incredible im- 
pact,” be says. "People are less and less surprised when 
they find a smart, articulate Mexiean-American.” 



Associated Press 


State Representative A1 Luna 
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High Tech Blossoms Along the Potomac The 


By CLYDE H. FARNSWORTH 

Washington 
■T was called a High Tech Career 
I Faire, the Old English spelling 
■ fending a touch of Dixie whimsy. 
The place was the conference hall of 
the Westpark-Best Western Motel at 
Tyson's Corner, Va., about 10 miles 
from downtown Washington 

Dark suits were pressed and shoes 
polished to a high luster as more than 
200 software engineers, systems pro- 
grammers, electronic data proces- 
sors and other high-tech job-seekers 
distributed rfcunfes to smiling per- 
sonnel officers manning booths la- 
beled IBM, TRW, Rockwell, Ad- 
vanced Technology Systems .and 
Planning Research Corporation. 

This sort of fair is becoming a regu- 
lar occurence in the Washington sub- 
urbs. particularly on the Virginia side 
of the Potomac, as dozens of high- 
tech companies, some of than newly 
located near the nation's capital, vie 
for skilled electronics workers in a 
city whose work force has been domi- 
nated by Government employees, 
lobbyists and consultants. 

“It’s as if you were being auctioned 
off like so much meat,” said R. Haw- 
kins Dale, a recent Harvard graduate 
who has trained himself in “C” lan- 
guage, the hottest of the computer 
-languages, and is planning to transfer 
to Washington from Charlottesville, . 
Va. “They were actually making 
money offers, and asking when you 
could start,” be said. 

Mr. Dale, who is now contemplat- 
ing three job offers, is among the tens 
of thousands of high-tech workers at- 
tracted to Washington in recent years 
as the city takes on* new complexity 
and a new reputation. Quite aside 
from its historic role as the Federal 
capital, the Washington metropolitan 
area is emerging as an industrial cen- 
ter, a sort of Silicon Valley of the 
East, as dozens of technology compa- 
nies move into , the outlying Virginia 
and Maryland suburbs. Most of the 
newcomers are involved in designing 
and developing new electronic com- 
ponents; some also do manufactur- 
ing, and a number have established 
headquarters here. 

The Planning Research Corpora- 
tion, - for one, moved its corporate 
headquarters here from Los Angeles 
in 1977. It now employs 2,600 persons 
— about one-third of its worldwide 
labor force — in its McLean, Va.. 
plant, where engineers design and de- 
velop computer systems. 

The dramatic change partly re- 
flects the desire of many corporations 
to wield greater influence in the 
scramble for Federal contracts, 
particularly the big contracts of the 
Reagan years:' Themilitary budget, 
for example, doubled, to ttrFSSriflSltStt* 
$270 billion ,-in the' fiscal' year 1985, 
from $135 bOlion in 1980. Over the 
same period, contract officers in- 
creased their purchases from the 
Washington economy '-to $8 billion 


worth of goods hnd services from $4 
billion. 

“We've found it an excellent place 
to grow,” said William. H- Borten, 
president of - the Atlantic Research 
Corporation, which has a soJid- 
propellent rocket manufacturing 
plant in Gainesville, Va., about 35 
miles from downtown Washington, 
and makes cases tor rockets in Alex- 
andria. It also operates a major data 


spurred much of the demand for com- 
munications services. 

The National Institutes of Health 
has become another big source of 
revenue, paying out more than $130 
million a year to local companies. Be- 
cause the N.I.H. is in Maryland's 
Montgomery County, biomedical in- 
dustries tend to cluster there. Compa- 
nies that cater to the military are 
more likely to set up in Virginia, close 


Washington Research Center. Devel- 
oping new technological applications 
• “creates widespread and continuous 
job-growth,” she said, “and you don't 
have to be a Ph.D, in electronic engi- 
neering to benefit. The vast majority 
ofthese jobs will be available to nor- 
mal people. These are the factory 
jobs of the future.” 

According to estimates by city and 
county governments. 1,200 tech- 



The Planning Research Corp. develops computer systems in McLean, Va. 


communications division here, ac- 
counting for 25 percent of its business. 

Many technology-based companies 
— the computer services arms of Lit- 
ton and Boeing, for example — oper- 
ate the computer systems of such 
government agencies as the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, and the Departments of Trans- 
portation. Agriculture and labor. 

And lately the high-tech cluster has 
gotten big enough to develop what 
many here refer to as critical mass- 
meaning that the companies not only 
sell to . the Government, but sell to 
each other as well. 

A. William Perigard^ president of 
Comsat Technology Products ‘•Inc., 
said that 90 percent of its business is 
with the other communications com- 
panies in the region. Comsat is pri- 
marily a manufacturer of satellite 
communications equipment, which it 
sells to such carriers as Satellite 
Business Systems, MCI and RCA, all 
with operations here. Comsat came 
here in 1980 with about 25 people. Now 
it has more than 400 employees and is 
still growing rapidly. 

-• ^ 'The- ^ Washington metropolitan 
^rea^^idcdihing the systems Ttevet 
conirdilmc^tion center of the U.S*,” 
Mr. Perigard said. The Federal Gov- 
ernment’s own requirements for mili- 
tary communications and for keeping 
in touch with other capitals has 


to the Pentagon. 

One side effect of the growth in 
technology business and services is 
that Washington now leads the coun- 
try in the number of scientists and en- 
gineers bolding doctoral degrees: 
There are more than 18,000 — almost 
twice the number living in Boston or 
Los Angeles. 

“Here you have this tremendous 
linkage with the Federal Govern- 
ment, which not only buys equip- 
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ment; bat “finances research into -ap- 
plications of known technology,” said 
Gail Garfield Schwartz, a develop- 
ment economist who last year pub- 
lished an extensive report on the re- 
gion, commissioned by the Greater 


nology -oriented companies, employ- 
ing about 105,000 persons, are estab- 
lished in the 4,000 square miles that 
comprise the Washington metropoli- 
tan area, a region that embraces five 
counties in Virginia, five in Maryland 
as well as the District of Columbia. 

That’s about half the number em- 
ployed in California’s Silicon Valley, 
south of San Francisco, the biggest of 
the high-technology clusters that 
have sprung up in recent years 
around such other cities as Boston, 
Chicago, Dallas and Denver. 

Silicon Valley, which manufactures 
semiconductors, -the building blocks 
of computers, has recently been hard- 
pressed by competition from Japan. 
Nearly 6,000 jobs have been lost there 
since the start of the year. Its semi- 
conductors are sensitive to foreign 
competition because they are highly 
labor-intensive, whereas more new 
chips are developed in Washington. 

“What we manufacture here are 
basically pre-production units with a 
high intellectual content, versus a' 
high manufacturing-labor content in 
Silicon Valley,” said Charles G. Gul- 
ledge, former chief, executive erf Jtbe.- 
Dynaelectron Corporation- and now 
chairman of the Fairfax County Eco- 
nomic Development Authority. 
“They manufacture chips, we make 
them more intelligent.” 


CURING THE TRADE IMBALANCE 


Where Iacocca and Common Sense Err 


PAUL A. SAMUELSON 

T HERE IS usually a simple com- 
mon-sense solution to any eco- 
nomic problem. And usually it is 
wrong. 

America’s trade deficit is a perfect 
example. Here is the common-sense 
understanding of it — by Lee Iacocca 
of Chrysler, Lane Kirkland of the 
A.F.L.-C.I.O., your brother-in-law at 
the Kiwanis club and your state's 
Democratic and Republican sena- 
tors. 

The Japanese undersell our manu- 
factures and kill off thousands, even 
millions, of jobs. Often these are our 
■ best industrial jobs — for example, 
the $25,000 slots in the auto or steel in- 
dustry upon which United States real 
income supremacy has allegedly al- 
ways been based. 

• Diagnosis: Imports from the Pa- 
cific Basin are stealing elite jobs 
from America, dragging down our 
standard of living. 

• Prescription: If thy eye offend 
thee, pluck it out. By import quotas or 
protective tariff surcharges, pre- 
serve manufacturing employment in 
the United States and reduce the 7 
percent unemployment rate that 
-plagues the Reagan era. That way, 
keep the United States average real 
income level 10 percent higher than 
the leading nations of Europe, 25 per- 
cent higher than Japan’s per capita 
income and more than twice the level 
of South Korea, Singapore and the 
Soviet Union. 

Have 1 not putthe matter too stark- 
ly? After all, spokesmen for G.M. and 
U.S. Steel do not come out and damn 
free trade unequivocally. What they 
ask for is “fair trade,” a level playing 
field on which all can compete equal- 
ly. 

The Japanese and the French, as 
any trade-association lobbyist can 
document, may talk free trade but 
their government and business bu- 
reaucracies in fact practice a thou- 
sand subtle forms of discrimination 
against American imports. So angry 
businessmen say. *‘ If 
guage that the Japanese will under- 
fund is force, then let’s give them an 
explicit quota to 

trade impediments and wrest conces- 
sions from them.” 

A. Samuelson is 

economics at the Massachusetts 1* 

stitute of Technology- 







Besides, it is only temporary pro- 
tections our industry needs — < just 
until we “get our house in order” and 
make the needed adjustments. That 
is what they say. 

The Japanese should shape up and 
dismantle their obstructions against 
meat, rice and citrus imports. In 
their own self-interest, they should 
stop the old-school-tie reciprocity 
that gangs up spontaneously against 
alien competitors. But the detailed 
evidence is overwhelming that, were 
imports into Japan to become per- 
fectly free from impediments, the 
high dollar exchange rate would still 
leave us with a tremendous and grow- 
ing bilateral trade deficit with Japan. 

Moreover, there is nothing tempo- 
rary about this. Buying us more time 
will not lead to putting our house in 
order but will widen America’s pro- 
ductivity-cost disparity. The infant 
industries of steel, autos, shoes and 
textiles that seek protection are crea- 
tures late in the cycle of life and not 
babies that will outgrow their weak- 
nesses. . 

So let us look free trade squarely in 
the eye. Is it bad or good for Amer- 
ica? 

If the winds of free trade now blow 
against our formerly high standard of 
living, can a bootstrap operation that 
protects against import competition 
succeed phoenix-like in restoring and 
raising the typical American’s stand- 
ard of living? And if the answer is. 
“Yes, protection can bootstrap us to 
greater prosperity,” then why is pro- 
tection not also the desired solution 
for Western Europe’s over- 10-percent 
rate* of unemployment? 

Most readers, 1 suspect, will find 


Marts Bishot 

the diagnosis and prescription for 
protection rather plausible. They will 
be surprised to be told that 95 percent 
of economists deem it to be a tissue of 
fallacies. Here, by contrast, is what 
the lessons of economic history and 
the principles of economic analysis 
suggest is the better way to under- 
stand and cure our present plight. 

• Diagnosis: Since 1950, the typical 
American has enjoyed* a rise in real 
income of about 93 percent. A respect- 
able fraction of this gain came from 
technical progress abroad (the cost- 
cutting lobbyists complain about). 
Our purchases from abroad give us 
the benefit of the services of foreign 
workers and resources; not only is 
this a bargain for ns, it also raises the 
real wage races of workers abroad, as 
a wider circle of consumers bid for 
their services. Examine a I960 Sears 
catalogue and the equipment in a 1950 
hospital; do the same for 1985 — not- 
ing the changed origin of the many 
items — and realize that much of our 
real gains do stem from cheaper im- 
ports. 

D OGMATIC ffee traders insist 
that everyone gains from un- 
trammeled trade. They are 
wrong. 

' Inventions in Japan that greatly 
cheapen goods we buy from them can 
actually hurt the Japanese standard 
of living while helping ours, because 
their abundance lowers the price that 
they fetch in the marketplace. On the 
other hand, Japanese inventions that 
enable them to take over goods we 
formerly exported can hurt the aver- 
age American income. 

Has America the monopoly power 


to revise the terms of trade between 
the prices we get for exports and what 
we pay for imports by a policy of se- 
lective quotas- and tariffs? “Almost 
certainly not," is the answer of the 
hundreds of studies that have ap- 
praised quantitatively the policy of 
optimal monopoly tariffs. 

A correct diagnosis must recognize 
that it is the 50 percent overvaluation 
of the dollar under the Reagan Ad- 
ministration’s policies that has exac- 
erbated our trade deficit. Tourists 
from abroad cannot afford our 
prices ; Caterpillar tractors cannot be 
competitively produced in North 
America. 

Bad luck for our usually lucky 
President? No, not luck at all. The 
$200 billion fiscal deficits engendered 
by Reaganomics, pre-empting much 
of private domestic saving, bid up 
real interest rates here. Chasing 
these swollen yields, capital funds 
flow in from abroad and bid up the 
free-floating dollar exchange rate. 
Detroit and Pittsburgh cry but con- 
tinue to vote for plucky Ronald Rea- 
gan. 

Arithmetic cares nought for politics 
and heartache. Since January 1961, 
Reaganomics has entailed our selling, 
the ranch to foreigners — the old capi- 
tal stock built up from Washington’s 
day, and much of the new capital in- 
vestment coaxed out by Reaganlte 
tax incentives. When Reagan leaves 
the White House, America will be a 
net debtor just aswe were in the 19th 
century, owning less abroad than for- 
eigners own here. 

• Prescription . II thy eye hurts, 
treat it. Mr. Reagan and Congress 
should of course raise taxes and cut 
expenditures to augment thriftiness. 

Moreover, the Fed should lean now 
against the wind of high real interest 
rates. If this helps push the dollar 
down as it has been doing since Feb- 
ruary, let the Fed's chairman, Paul 
Volcker. and his team rejoice, not de- 
sist. 

If America insists on going its 
thriftless way in the Reagan fashion, : 
this implies that our real wage rates 
in manufacturing must be lowered to 
clear the market and forestall mass 
unemployment. Workers and union 
leaders, facing the Hobson’s choice 
between permanent closedowns and 
lower real wages, must eschew the 
temptation toward suicidal bravado. 

The public, given the stark choice 
between common sense and good 
sense, faces a challenge few genera- 
tions have known. ■ 


Economy 


WEEK IN BUSINESS 


Military Suppliers 
Draw Fire Again 


The Government is cracking down 
again on military contractors. A GTE 
unit’s guilty plea to conspiring to ille- 
gally obtain secret documents was 
the latest salvo. GTE said it is com- 
moa industry practice Co use internal 
budget documents to better plan a 
bid, but the Government wants to stop 
the practice and invoked espionage 
statutes in the GTE case. In addition, 
GTE has put $3 million aside to cover 
possible penalties for overcharging at 
one of its plants. Meanwhile, the Air 
Force has held up more than $155 mil- 
lion in payments to Westinghouse and 
Boeing over two years because of de- 
fective parts in two Westinghouse 
radar systems. And the Senate wants 
to examine prosecution of big compa- 
nies to see if the Government is doing 
enough about white-collar crime. 

Strong econom ic vital signs gave 
new hope to the Administration, but 
many analysts remained doubtful 
that full recovery is near. Retail 
sates, which paced the 1984 recovery, 
soared 1.9 percent in August, but ana- 
lysts said that was mostly because of 
record auto sales under cut-rate fi- 
nancing programs. Industrial output, 
which had been flat all year, jumped 
three-tenths of 1 percent , hut remains 
less than robust. Still, inflation is out 
of the picture: Producer prices fell 
three-tenths of 1 percent. 

Stocks ignored the economic sig- 
nals, in part because of technical 
maneuvers .by institutional investors. 
The Dow Jones industrial average 
plunged 28.01 for the week, ending at 
1,307.68 after dipping briefly below 
1,300. Interest rates fell in light of the 
economic figures after 'rising most of 
the week. The money supply added 
$1.4 billion in the latest week. 

Jean Riboud stepped down as chair- 
man and chief executive of Schlum- 
berger, ending two decades of con- 
trol. During his tenure Riboud took a 
company^ concentrated in -oilfield 
services and gave it a technological 
outlook with semiconductor and elec- 
tronic instrument operations that 
helped protect Schlumberger from 
recessions and oil industry setbacks. 
Mr. Riboud was succeeded by the 
president, Michel Vaillaud. 

The President imposed sanctions 
cm trade with South Africa, banning 
the sale of high-technology equipment 
to that troubled nation and the impor- 
tation of Krugerrands. President 
Reagan is trying to prod other nations 
to increase pressure on the Botha 
Government, while heading off Con- 
gressional action. The Common Mar- 
ket voted sanctions although those, 
too. were largely symbolic, and 
Canada threatened some of its own. 

Congressional action on trade prob- 
ably trill precede any action on a tax 
revision bill. Congressional leaders 
say. The White House, apparently 
trying to prevent the tax bill from 
being held hostage to trade, said it 
had its own proposals to fight imports 
by curbing unfair trade. 

Vicks rejected Unilever's $1.24 bil- 
lion offer as inadequate, although the 
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$54-a-share offer far outpaced its 
stock price. Vicks then said it would 
buy back 5 million of its shares. But 
Unilever, a Dutcb-British company, 
seems to have its sights set on Vicks. 

SCM is trying to stop Hanson from 
ruining SCM’s agreement with a Mer- 
rill Lynch group for a leveraged buy- 
out. Although Hanson said it was 
dropping out of the bidding after the 
Merrill group's $74-a^share bid 
topped its $72-a -share offer, Hanson 
bought 25 percent of SCM's stock. 

Citicorp Is expected to shift some of 
its top officers as John S. Reed makes 
his mark as chief executive. Thomas 
C. Theobald is expected to move from 
head of commercial banking to head 
of investment banking. Lawrence M. 
Small, now head of North American 
commercial banking, is expected to 
succeed Mr. Theobald. Richard S. 
Braddock is expected to expand his 
oversight of the business of small 
companies and individuals from do- 
mestic operations to worldwide. 

Pantry Pride plans a new bid for 
Revlon of $42 a share, less than its 
original $47.50 offer, but intended to 
pressure the cosmetics maker to 
come to terms. After Pantry Pride’s 
first offer, Revlon began a stock buy- 
back and poison pill plan to double its 
debt, but Pantry Pride said its new of- 
fer takes that into account. 

RCA adopted poison pills even 
though it has not been threatened 
with a hostile takeover, saying it be- 
lieved an ounce of prevention was 
worth a pound of cure. 

Ticor proposed a bailout plan for 
the EPIC companies that would help 
insurers, including Ticor, to cut 
losses on the mortgage-backed se- 
curities now in default. The plan, 
‘which drew mixed responses, would 
restructure the mortgages to come 
due in six years. Fannie Mae, mean- 
while, said it formed a committee of 
investors to work out their own plan. 

Merrill Perlman 


rhe New York Stock Exchange 


MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 

WEEK ENDED SEPT. 13, 1985 

(Consolidated) 

Company Sales Last Nat Cling 

RchVdk 11,075,500 48% + 8% 

RcicCtr 10,961,100 19% 

Reyiarb 8,053,600 127 

Cess Atr 7,336,600 29% + 3% 

WatgE 6,814,800 38% - % 

Dot Ed 6,678,800 15% - 1 

Revlon 6,311,300 43 + % 

Pm Am .. 


Pm Am 5,522,700 7% + % 

IBM 5,501,100 127% - 1% 

AT AT 5,011,600 20% - % 

SCM 4,924,500 72% - % 


Standard & Poor’s 

400 Indust ....210.1 203.0 204.0 -5.36 

20 Tramp 173.3 166.0 167.0 -5.04 

40 Utils 84.0 79.6 60.4 -3.62 

40 Financial . 81.7 20.8 20 9 -0.75 

500 Stocks — 168.8 182.0 182.9 -5.33 

Dow Jones 

30 Indust 1346.2 1300 7 1307 6 -28.01 

20Transp 685.9 652.8 658.4 -19.08 

15 Utils 159.5 151.6 152.6 - 6.56 

65 COtnb ......556.1 534,1 537.2 -14.33 

The American Stock Exchange 

MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 
WEEK ENDED SEPT. 13, 1985 


PhilPt 4,749,500 11% 

- % 

(Consolidated} 



Bnk Am 4,199.400 14 

- 1 

Company 

Sales 

Last 

Net Cluig 

PacGE 1 4,098,400 17% 

- % 

BAT in 

,.7.382,7003-11/16 

-11/16 

MartM 3,883,200 33% 

- 3% 

WangB 

.1,618,900 

15% 

- Ife 



DomePdl .. 

.1.469.400 

2% 

-1/16 

MARKET DIARY Last 

Prev, 

PelLw 

..1,436,700 

3li 

+ % 

Week 

Week 

OzarkHoid 

.1,143,800 

11% 

- % 

Advances .. 459 

758 


..1,142,800 

4% 

—3/16 

Declines .......1 ,568 

1,146 

HmeG 

.1.119.400 

16% 

- IVs 

Total Issues — 2,254 

2,211 

TexAir 

. 893,700 

1 7 

- * 

New Highs - 82 

86 

WestDigital 

. 715,100 

8% 

- % 


NswLows 


VOLUME ** Tear 

(4 P.M. New York Ckraej WeeH ToDale 

Total Sales — ... 513,440,480 18,729,360,486 
Same Per. 1984- 501,772411016,464,441,163 


WEEK'S MARKET AVERAGES 

Net 

High Low Last Change 

Now York Stock Exchange 

Indust 125.2 121.2 121.6 -3.34 

Tramp 108.1 103.9 104.4 -3.14 

Utils - 57.5 55.0 55.1 -2.28 

Financ* 113.3 109.0 109.5 -3.80 

Composite —109.2 105.4 105.8 -3.20 


NYTimes .... 642,500 40% - 3% 

MARKET DIARY^asi 

Week Week 


Advances 

Declines 

184 

557 

Unchanged : 

170 

Total Issues ...... 

91 1 



New Lows 

56 


VOLUME Year 

14 P.M. New York Close) WoeK To Dale 

Tour Salas 4 o.oo 9 .goo 1 , 426 , 121,245 

Same Par. 1984.. 33,396#75 1,087,093,770 
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Deficit Reduction Will Bring Down Our De bt Fever 


Choosing Between Two Killers 


clients of drug-using prostitutes who have AIDS. 

Law enforcement officials argue strongly 
against the idea on practical grounds. They doubt 
that present addicts care enough about their health 
to use clean needles. In raids on shooting galleries, 
the police often find addicts sharing a needle in 
preference to using clean ones lying nearby. Mean- 
while, making needles freely available might in- 
duce more young people to become addicts, just as 
the paraphernalia sold for smoking marijuana facil- 
itates its widespread use. 

1 Law enforcers also advance a moral argument. 
To make needles freely available gives social sanc- 
tion to a different deadly curse. The spread of AIDS 
through drug abuse may claim innocent victims — 
but so do the street crimes committed by addicts. 
How can cities ravaged by heroin condone its use? 

• 

The medical case is entitled at least to pre- 
sumptive, initial support. The issue is more needles, 
not more heroin. New York’s law against the open 
sale of needles- is a pragmatic barrier; lowering it 
before an overriding health concern does not 
weaken the moral stand against drug abuse. AIDS 
is a wildfire plague and no reasonable means of 
halting it can be lightly ignored. 

Dr. Sencer’s proposal is sensible and deserves a 
try. At the same time, concern about lending civic 
sanction to drugs deserves scrupulous respect. If 
needles are made more accessible, the result must 
be closely monitored. The idea can be abandoned if 
the supposed benefits aren’t promptly evident. 

A million Americans, by Federal estimate, 
have already been exposed to the AIDS virus. Every 
means of halting further spread must be seized. 
Small wonder that an epidemic of superstition and 
suspicion is spreading even faster than the disease. 
People like the parents in Queens so angry about let- 
ting AIDS children into their schools are acting out 
their fears. They’re right to be afraid; it’s their 
remedy for AIDS that's mistaken. 

Amid this spreading fear, the Reagan Adminis- 
population. The number ot»such victims is smanL^ ttcate^HiainsSbamefuIly silent, leaving an amai- 
but will soon reach signif&a£ce if it keeps doubling ^fegtfrordeh of. leadership on city officials like fiteikh 
each year. Clean needies would protect not only Commissioner Sencer and Schools Chancellor Na- 

addicts but also those to whom, they can trans- than Quinones. Before many months pass. New 

mit AIDS: their spouses (by sexual relations), York will look back with pride on their stalwart 

children bom to addict mothers with AIDS and the stands against apathy and panic. 


South Africa Flirts With Reform 


Cases of AIDS are doubling each year. Well be- 
fore any vaccine or treatment can be developed, the 
disease may kill tens of thousands and their care 
will cost billions. Yet AIDS is so hard to contract 
that further transmission could in theory be halted 
immediately by public health measures. Why aren’t 
authorities rushing to take them? 

AIDS is spread in two main ways, anal inter- 
course and the sharing of unclean needles by drug 
addicts. Homosexual groups have educated their 
members effectively in how to avoid AIDS, but the 
message has not reached drug abusers, who ac- 
count for 30 percent of the 4,387 cases of AIDS re- 
ported in New York since 1981. 

There’s more society can do to inhibit sexual 
transmission. Society now winks at prostitution. But 
if prostitutes prove to be major transmitters, which 
is not yet clear, state health authorities should drive 
out of business those exposed to the virus. Homosex- 
ual bath houses that have not already closed volun- 
tarily should be forced to do so if they don’t observe 
stringent health precautions. 

Meanwhile, prevention of AIDS among drug 
abusers has scarcely begun. David Sencer, New 
York City's Health Commissioner, recently recom- 
mended to Mayor Koch that drug abusers be en- 
couraged to use clean needles. By “forcing” them to 
use old ones, he said, “we are condemning large 
numbers of addicts to death from AIDS.” He sug- 
gests selling needles without prescription, and set- 
ting up sites at which used needles could be ex- 
changed for sterile ones. 

The proposal provoked an immediate outcry. 
The mayoral candidate Carol Bellamy ascribed the 
plan to Mayor Koch and called it “one of the most 
hare-brained ideas I’ve heard from city govern- 
ment.” It surely creates a tormenting problem, of 
having to choose between two killers. 


Drug addiction is a scourge, but AIDS is a 
scourge that multiplies. Addicts are the principal, 
route by which the disease passes into the general 


To the Editor: 

In “America’s Plunge Into the Debt 
Abyss” (Op-Ed. Sept. 3), Prof. Lester 
Thurow endorses the proposal of 
Senator Lloyd M. Bentsen of Texas, 
Representative Dan Rostenkowski of 
Illinois and Representative Richard 
A. Gephardt of Missouri to deal with 
the problem of the large United States 
trade deficit and rapidly rising for- 
eign debt by imposing a 25 percent se- 
lective surcharge on Imports from 
countries that have a trade surplus 
with the U.S., specifically Japan, 
Brazil, South Korea and Taiwan. This 
proposal must be rejected because it 
rests on a complete misunderstand- 
ing of the problem and proposes a 
remedy that would not only be coun- 
terproductive but would also have 
unacceptable side effects. 

The nature of the problem is this: 
contrary to what supply siders have 
promised, during the vigorous re- 
covery since November 1982, the U -S. 
economy has not generated enough 
savings to finance private productive 
investment and large budget deficits. 
The gap between the supply of sav- 
ings and the capital needs of the econ- 
omy has been filled by capital inflow 
from abroad and trade deficits that 
have thus been an indispensable prop 
for the U.S. economy 
If this prop were removed by, say, 
persuading the Japanese to go on a 


spending spree and to invest all their 
capital at home instead of exporting 
some of it to the United States, or by a 
loss of confidence of foreign inves- 
tors, interest rates and, soon, prices 
in the U.S. would rise. This would put 
the Federal Reserve 
spot, either to hold the line on infla- 
tion, which would probably bring on a 
recession, or to accommodate infla- 
tion, which would quickly accelerate 
and bring on a recession later. 

We agree that the United States 
cannot go on borrowing abroad on a 
large scale mainly for nonproductive 
purposes — budget deficits — that do 
not increase its ability to service the 
debt. But to speak of “a plunge into 
the debt abyss” is a gross exaggera- 
tion. The remedy must be sought at 
home; it cannot be shifted to the 
Japanese, let alone to Taiwan, South 
Korea or debt-ridden Brazil. 

Put briefly, the remedy must be to 
stimulate domestic savings to re- 
place foreign capital. In practice this 
means that the Government budget 
deficit, which Is equivalent to dissav- 
ing, must be reduced. What is needed 
is not a crash program to balance the 
budget this year or next, but a cred- 
ible policy to reduce it substantially 
over, say, three or four years. That is 
the only effective remedy'. 

Now, about import surcharges: as 
a recent report of the Congressional 


Budget 


Office points out. like any 
other* protectionist measure. / sar- 

Targes, in genera'., tend “ 

ute economic activity and. by ' doing 
so lead the U.S. economy to divert its 
n»wuut«p«, resources away from 

tok on St of those goods W - 
iwnninfia. efficiently.” selective ( targe tea 
import surcharges, as proposed by 
Professor Thurow. have additional 


Checkered Careers of the Titanic’s Siblings 

To the Editor: 

The Titanic was neither the largest 
ship of her time nor in a class by her- 
self. Her virtually identical sister- 
ship, the Olympic, entered trans-At- 
I an tic service in 1911, the year before 
the Titanic’s. maiden voyage. (Some 
sources report the Olympic 6 Inches 
to a foot longer; the Titanic was origi- 
nally about 1,005 tins heavier.) 

The Olympic was extensively modi- 
fied after the Titanic disaster (this 
added 1,115 tons) and remained in 
service until 1935. But she had a very 
checkered career: in September 1911. 
she was damaged in a collision with a 
British cruiser; as a troopship in 1918. 
she rammed and sank the German 
submarine U-103. and in May 1934, in 
a thick fog, she rammed and sank the 
Nantucket lightship. 

There was a third sister, the Britan- 
nic, launched in 1914. She never saw 
commercial service. As a hospital 
ship in the Mediterranean, the Bri- 
tannic was sunk by a mine laid by a 
German submarine. Like the Titanic, 
the Britannic was found on the bottom 
by an American-French team, using 
side-scan sonar. The Britannic was 





U.S. Navy ships in the war had code 
names for tactical voice communica- 
tion. My destroyer, the. Mannert L. 
Abele, was assigned the name Ti- 
tanic, which caused apprehension 
among some crew members. 

Their anxiety turned out to be justi- 
fied when we were sunk by kamikaze 
planes on April' 12; • 1945; while on 


Stighl^Jarger and longer than her r rater (the. 


s$£ters and was the largest British 
ship buik until the Queen Mary in 
1935. Norman h. Kreisman 

Washington, Sept. 5, 1985 

• 

To the Editor: 

The discovery of the Titanic (news 
article. Sept. 4) prompts me to de- 
scribe an episode in World War II. All 


actum, was described in The; New 
York Times of June 22, 1945). Our last 
report to the tactical circuit was: 
“This is the Titanic. We are sinking. 
Out” 

I now have a 14-foot boat in a cove 
near our house. I named it Titanic 
III. Walter Snowdon 

East ham. Mass., Sept. 5, 1985 


Professor Thurow 
disadvantages that make them to- 

tally unacceptable. 

Like any discriminatory measure, 
import surcharges “t® wasteM 
trade diversion, increased costs and 
obnoxious additional red tape (certifi- 
cates of origin, etc.), which invite eva- 
sion and cheating. They would also be a 

clear violation of U.S. commitment 
under the General Agreement on Tar- 
iffs and Trade to abstain from discrim- 
ination. GOTTFRIED HABERLER 

ED SOMENSATTO. KENNETH COUCH 
Washington. Sept. 6, 1985 
The writers are economists at the 
American Enterprise Institute for 
Public Policy Research. 


Protectionist Despair 

To the Editor: 

Lester Thurow states that “most of 
the pressure for adjustment should 
fall on countries with surpluses in 
their balances of payments.” By this 
I take him to mean that the countries 
proving most successful should be 
penalized for their very success. 

He adds: "TO describe this pro- 
posal as simple protectionism would 
be to describe drunken driving laws 
as bills for simply putting people in 
Jail. The purpose is not to put people 
in jail but to encourage — or force — 
good behavior.” Good behavior for 
us. it seems, would be to enhance our 
balance of payments and our profita- 
bility. But this same motivation is 
“bad behavior" for everyone else. 
Our problems are far more extensive 
and complex than simply the guarded 
borders of Japan. 

That the Bentsfen-Rostenkowski- 
Gephardt proposal is protectionist 
there can be no doubt. There is noth- 
ing wrong with a good defense, but to- 
day such legislation is easily side- 
stepped. It is more important to 
maintain a strong offense if we are to 
preserve our industrial base and if 
the world economy is to expand 
rather than to contract. We need 
“good behavior” here at home. We 
need to learn how our competitors 
have surpassed us in our own game. 

The proposed legislation marks .. 
our despair; it displays hindsight 
rather than foresight. We need to in- 
crease our investment in automation 
and in research and development: * 
Our economy is much less-jiatfonaJ.'^ 
than it is transnational. Protectionist 
legislation ignores this changed eco- * 
nomic context. Rather than a solu- 
tion, the proposal indicates more the 
narrow ersatz logic so characteristic 
of the social and political perspec- 
tives that have tumbled us into Pro- 
fessor Thurow’s “abyss" in the first 
place. PaulSilverzwejg 

New York, Sept. 5, 1985 


Informed that an eminent rival had died, Tal- 
leyrand remarked memorably to a colleague, “Now 
what did he mean by that?” And so have we learned 
to respond to hints from South Africa’s white Gov- 
ernment that apartheid is dying at last. 

The moves toward change and the declarations 
by President P.W. Botha have been so contorted 
that even when the regime does something right and 
important, the question follows instantly: What 
does it really mean? 

Consider the humiliating pass laws, whose 
abolition is now urged by the President’s Commit- 
tee for Constitutional Affairs. No laws are more de- 
tested by South Africa’s huge majority of blacks, for 
they deny the most basic right — freedom of move- 
ment. Up to 300,000 blacks are arrested each year 
for failing to possess the pass they must carry to 
work or live in “white” areas. 

The panel, named by Mr. Botha, urges repeal, 
acknowledging the self-evident fact that it inflicts 
great suffering and, by inviting disobedience, 
spreads contempt for all law. But that welcome 
judgment was immediately clouded by Mr. Botha’s 
failure to join in it and his unwillingness even to 
meet with leading blacks to discuss such reform. In 
the circumstances, even real reform risks looking 
like a frantic concession yielded under duress to 
protect the rest of apartheid. 

Similarly, Mr. Botha buries in fudge his prom- 
ise to grant blacks their birthright of citizenship. He 
now proposes dual citizenship for the 10 million 
blacks residing in what whites have decreed to be 
their "independent” homelands. This implies, he 
says, that they will have the choice “of accepting 
South African citizenship as a second citizenship in 
addition to their current citizenship.” Since no new 


rights are specified, that also implies the Govern- 
ment's intention to offer a majority people two 
forms of citizenship,- both second class. 

These cloudy words and zigzag maneuvers may 
mask some hidden purpose. Eager to ward off the 
worldwide threat of sanctions that even President 
Reagan has now joined, Pretoria keeps hinting at 
fundamental change. Yet to prove he isn’t being 
pushed around, Mr. Botha denies any major turning 
and keeps depreciating his own gestures. 

Those tactics may have sufficed to protect offi- 
cial racism in the past. But South Africans have to 
recognize the present emergency as signaling the 
end of apartheid, once and for all. 

The perceptions of the Pretoria Government 
may actually lag behind those of white business and 
community leaders. Foreign banks are refusing to 
renew loans, the currency is shrinking in value and 
black unemployment is rising. In response. South 
Africa’s major businessmen are not only pressing 
the Government but are reaching out to blacks with 
' proposals to end all segregation and to begin recog- 
nizing their political rights. 

Midst the present unrest and martial law sup- 
pressions, Mr. Botha has only one route to earning 
the trust of blacks and calming the fears of whites. 
Scrapping the hated pass laws would be a sound 
start, if that is the prelude to genuine talks with 
black leaders about sharing power. Another vital 
preliminary could be to release jailed adversaries, 
starting with the Rev. Allan Boesak, a widely es- 
teemed leader who has been held, without charge, in 
solitary confinement for more than two weeks. 

Without such steps, the vows of reform will 
sound suspect and even sincere gestures will be 
wasted. 


Topics 

Music to Fight/Switch By 


Gilded Gunboat 

“Gold-plating” is the Pentagon's 
term for designing expensive extras 
Into new weapons. The practice is 
doubly pernicious. The added cost 
means fewer weapons can be bought; 
the added complexity means more 
breakdowns. Under the Administra- 
tion's undisciplined weapons-buying, 
gold-plating has thrived, and no cure 
has been found. Yet maybe the 
glimpse of a new antidote has at last 
heaved into view. 

It's a luxury warship, complete 
with sunken baths, 22-karat gold fau- 
cets and a television that rises from 
the cabin floor. The bathrooms are 
lined with royal blue marble and the 
toilet bowls are of smoked glass. The 
bridge roof is lined with gray suede, 
and music from a Danish stereo sys- 
tem is piped throughout. 

And which of Navy Secretary John 


Lehman’s 600 ships is this? None. The 
Navy’s new cruisers cost more than 
$1 billion apiece but are not literally 
gold-plated. The gilded warship in 
question is a patrol boat, built in Brit- 
ain for the navy of Bahrain. Just pos- 
sibly. its ludicrous extravagance will 
give gold-plating a bad name. 


Subway Concerts 

That there is good music to be 
heard in the New York City subway 
won’t come as news to some riders — 
not, for instance, if they’ve ever 
boarded the R at Times Square. Ar- 
rive there around noon and one is 
likely to hear a young violinist, an old 
blues shouter or a trio playing record- 
ers. Trouble is, what they're doing Is 
illegal. 

Last week, however, the Metropoli- 
tan Transportation Authority made 


underground concerts legit. It is 
starting a program called "Music 
Under New York," which will spon- 
sor three two-hour weekday perform- 
ances at eight subway stations. The 
players will be recruited from the 
city’s music schools, unpaid but al- 
lowed to pass the hat. 

The first concert, which featured a 
brass quintet, was held at Grand Cen- 
tral Thursday and had its audience in 
a dither. Unfortunately, it also im- 
peded rush-hour crowds surging to 
the shuttle. 

Maybe someday riders will be so 
inured to live subway music that 
they’ll at least keep walking while lis- 
tening. Maybe before that day, 
though, the M.T.A. will reposition the 
performers’ seats to ease the conges- 
tion. The concerts are to have a three- 
month trial. Given music's capacity 
to civilize, we hope for a permanent 
engagement. 


Victims of AIDS When Truth Became a Defense Against Libel 


To the Editor: 

The current to-do about admitting 
or barring from school children suf- 
fering from acquired immune defi- 
ciency syndrome seems to overlook 
one important fact: It is the AIDS pa- 
tients, not- their healthy classmates, 
who are at greatest risk. AIDS pa- 
tients are many more times suscepti- 
ble to the everyday strep, staph and 
other germs that threaten you and me 
than we are to the exotic organisms 
that lay them low. 

As every parent of school-age chil- 
dren knows, a classroom is a factory 
for every cold and contagious illness 
that a child may bring into it. We don't 
exclude infected children from school. 
But AIDS patients, for their own pro- 
tection, should be kept out and edu- 
cated at home just as other chil- 
dren with handicaps are now cared 
for. Edward H. Reisner Jr., M.D. 

New York, Aug. 29, 1985 


To the Editor: 

Prof. John TebbeTs letter ("The 
Unheroic Truth About John Peter 
Zenger," Aug. 15) is incorrect, unless 
limited to New York State, in assert- 
ing "truth as a defense in a libel ac- 
tion was not recognized until after 
1804.” The Federal Sedition Act of 
1798 stated that in any libel prosecu- 
tion under that act, “it shall be lawful 
for the defendant, upon trial of the 
cause, to give evidence in his defense, 
the truth of the matter contained in 
tiie publication charged as a libel.” 

It Is true, to be sure, that in enforc- 
ing the Sedition Act, the Federalist 
judges, by the selection of and instruc- 
tions to Federalist jurors, were able to 
nullify much of the protection intended 
by this provision. The Sedition Act was 
not part of our “cradle of liberties.” 
But the very fact that the draftsmen of 
this act, designed as it was for im- 
mediate suppression of public criti- 


cism of the government, nonetheless 
thought it necessary to provide that 
truth should be a defense, clearly 
shows that years prior to 1798 the idea 
that evidence of truth should be ex- 
cluded was generally discredited. 

’ Whether or not Zenger was, as Pro- 
fessor Tebbel asserts, “incompe- 
tent,” appears to me quite irrelevant. 
At least he dared to publish criticism 
of those in power and had the good 
sense to get an able “Philadelphia 
lawyer” to defend him. Many of our 
liberties have been confirmed in 
cases brought by or against those who 
are "odd,” “incompetent" or more 
than slightly “disreputable." Has the 
professor never heard of Clarence 
Gideon, who supplied the impetus for 
the victory celebrated in “Gideon’s 
Trumpet,” Anthony Lewis's fine 
book? Telford Taylor 

Professor of Law, Columbia University 
New York. Aug. 20, 1985 


On Loving Them Old Ferryboats in December as in May 


To the Editor: 

Your Sept. 6 news article on the 
opening of a six-week experimental 
ferry service between Brooklyn and 
Manhattan stated that the last regu- 
lar service across the East River 
ended 61 years ago. 

According to one authority, there 
was service between Manhattan and 
Brooklyn as late as 1933, a mere 52 
years ago. That was the late Richard 
H. Rove re, who chronicled the esca- 
pades of Peter J. McGuinness, the 
Greenpoint Democratic leader of the 
1920's and 30’s. ("The Big Hello," 
1946, in Rovere's “The American Es- 
tablishment,” originally published in 
The New Yorker.) 

Rovere reported that one of McGuin- 
ness’s most notable achievements was 
keeping a ferry running for 13 years 
after it had ceased to pay for itself. 
The ferry to East 23d Street was 
Green point’s only direct connection to 
Manhattan. McGuinness was deter- 
mined to see the service continue, no 
matter how few the paying passen- 
gers. “Every year,” the story' goes, 
“he appeared before the Board of Esti- 
mate to appeal lor its continuance, and 
every year he was successful.” 


The Times welcomes letters from 
readers. Letters for publication must 
include the writer’s name, address 
and telephone number. Because of 
the large volume of mail received, we 
regret that we are unable to acknowl- 
edge or to return unpublished letters. 


"Once, addressing himself to 
. Jimmy Walker, who as Mayor 
presided over the board meetings," 
Rovere wrote, “he concluded a long 
speech by saying: 'Please don’t take 
away the old ferry, Mr. Mayor. It 
would be like separating an old couple 
that has been together for years to di- 
vorce Manhattan and Greenpoint. . . . 
Tell me, Mr. Mayor, now tell me that 
you will love them old ferryboats in 
December as you did in May." 

Walker kept the boats running, but 
the next year the service was again 
threatened. McGuinness saved them 
that time with the claim that the 
boats had been used as Union troop 
transports in the Civil War. Abraham 
-Lincoln, McGuinness said, “would 
turn over in the sod" if the ferries 
stopped running. On still another oc- 
casion, McGuinness saved the femes 
with the argument that they repre- 


sented the only escape from Green- 
point in the event of fire. 

Finally, in the Depression year of 
1933, the economic situation had de- 
clined so Tar that even the McGuinness 
eloquence could not save the boats. The 
end of service was marked by a poem 
in The Weekly Star. The verse, by an 
anonymous author, may not rival Whit- 
man’s ode to the view from the Fulton 
Ferry, but was nonetheless heartfelt. 
One stanza read: 

Her pilot oft has gripped the wheel 

To breast the river’s tide. 

White Pete McGuinness, glad, 
looked on: , 

It was his greatest pride. 

McGuinness died in 1948. At the 
time he was serving as Brooklyn's 
Assistant Commissioner of Borough 
Works. Thomas m. O’Neill 

New Brunswick, N.J., Sept. 6, 1985 
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William Safire 

The 

Velocity 
Of News 

— Washington 

■ n olden times, newspaper copy was 

■ edited from a large semicirc ular 

■ table with a wedge, or slot, in which 
sat the chief copy editor. This “slot 
man" received news copy from the 
“backfield,” and would deal the stories 
out to his “rim men,” much as a dealer 

would pass out cards in a poker game. 

With this image in mind, I have 
long held the fancy that news came to 
us via some Great Slot Man in the 
Sky. All the events, discoveries, wars 
and items of h uman interest would 
come to him, and he would figure out 
who was interested in what, and 
would distribute the stories to all of us 
equitably, not ov e r bur dening anyone. 

That orderly image- wo rid is no 
more. The Great Slot Man is engaged 
in an unfair labor practice known as 
the speedup, and the stories are com- 
ing from him too fast for us down here 
on the rim to digest, interpret, find 
the lead' and arrange to follow up. 

A few' months ago, the big story 
that came skidding across the table 
was the President's agony at discov- 
ering he was honoring Nazis at Bit- 
burg cemetery. The nightly TV news 
worried it, the news magazines 
cover-storied it, the pundits started to 
try to put it in the context of modem 
Germany’s relationship with its past, 
and philosophers were asked to ex- 
amine forgetfulness and forgiveness. 

Belay that, mate, because the Slot 
Man was shooting out a hot new story 
about a new hostage crisis, Shiite ter- 
rorists beating and robbing Amer- 
icans aboard a T.WA jet, separating 
suspected Jews for special attention. 
The rim busily focused on that, as the 
Slot spun out suspenseful stories of 
average people In the hands of kid- 
nappers, with follow-ups planned of 
the retribution to come for the mur- 
der of the American serviceman, 
calling Syria to account or examining 
the ethics of allowing terrorism to use 
our media for its purposes. 

Hold it — wipe that screen, cancel 
those assignments, the President has 
cancer. Here come the stories about 


How to 
keep up 
with the . 


his chances of recovery, with side- 
bars on his doctors* responsibility to 
demand preventive examinations 
even during election years, his law- 
yers’ responsibility to show how he 
can invoke the 25 th Amendment to 
bridge the time of his inability, his 
aides' requirement to tell the whole 
truth no matter what his wife says. 

Forget it, he’ll be O.K., they’re riot- 
ing in South Africa. Excellent TV 
footage of violence and police repres- 
sion , moral dilemma of bringing 
down a bad regime when that usually 
produces a worse one, columns on the 
need for consistent moral suasion on 
friend and foe alike, stupid censor- 
ship of Newsweek by the Boer warri- 
ors, and the irony of dispassionate 
bankers accomplishing what activ- 
ists have been trying to do in applying 

economic pressure for change. 

Gee, that’s had a pretty good ride, 
do minating the rim for six weeks. Is 
that because it more directly affects 
the lives of Americans? No, it stayed 
there because it was close enough to 
our experience to be relevant and far 
enough away to be safely observable; 
besides, it was August, and nothing 
happened to capture the right-band 
column or rate the top of the show. 

They’d better get their changes in 
South Africa pretty soon, because the 
Slot Man is getting ready to shift to 
the new fall news wardrobe: six 
weeks of run-up to the Geneva sum- 
mit talks, the confabulation itself, 
and the post-summit letdown. Leaks- 
of-position stories. White House de- 
nounces leaks, Russians manipulate 
U.S. media, the media counterattack, 
Raisa Maksimovna Gorbachev’s chic 
fur hat makes Nancy Davis Reagan's 
headgear look frumpy, and a great 
wrenching battle takes place between 
our arms-control firsters and our 
linkage brigade. 

Each new deal from the Slot Man- 
pushes the previous Topic A off the 
desk entirely. It does not become 
Topic B; most often it just vanishes 
into a black news hole. In the.speed- 
up, there is no Topic B. We have car- 
pet coverage of Topic A, while vari- 
ous items about sports and the 
weather compete for Topic Z. 

What's wrong with the Slot Man's 
speedup? This: We never get the old 
questions answered because we are 
too busy shaping questions for the 
fresh 'story. As a result, nobody is 
looking into Germany’s role in NATO 
after Bitburg; nobody asks about the 
noMeait* for the murderers of Rob- 
ert Stethem; nobody is demanding in- 
formation about the intensity of moni- 
toring of the President’s health. In a 
few weeks, who will be trying to 
stretch our contracted, attention span 
to reach down to South Africa? 

The Great Slot Man cannot slow up, 

because the news keeps flowing. But 
we on the rim, fielding the fresh sub- 
jects* «w holler at him to remember 
that the news is not merely what is 
new, lest the slzzters of yesterday too 
quickly turn into the snows of yester- 
year. a 
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Let’s Resume Talks on Coexistence 


By Arthur Macy Cox 

Washington 
he November summit 
* I ^ meeting in Geneva pro- 
» vides an opportunity to 

I begin a long overdue 

J| dialogue on the re- 

quiremems for coexist- 
ence between the United States and 
Soviet Union. Almost all of the super- 
power negotiations since 1968 have 
dealt with arms control. But the arms 
race has continued unchecked be- 
cause we have failed to negotiate an 
agreement bn the limits of our politi- 
cal competition. The summit Is the 
place to begin. 

A very sloppy attempt to reach an 
understanding was made at the 
Nixon-Brezhnev summit meeting in 
1972. It was called the “Basic Princi- 
ples of U.S.-Soviet Relations.” The 
United States never should have 
signed it. The agreement declared 
that in a nuclear age there is no alter- 
native to peaceful coexistence, but it 
went on to say. that differences in 
ideology are not an obstacle to the 
bilateral development of normal rela- 
tions. When Richard M. Nixon signed 
that document, Moscow- was elated. 

The Russians made no secret about 
their ideological position on these 
issues. They agreed that peaceful co- 
existence meant peaceful competi- 
tion, barring the use of military force, 
between the two opposite socio-eco- 
nomic, systems. But another part of 
Soviet political theory, called “prole- 
tarian internationalism," provides 
that Moscow will support national lib- 
eration movements throughout the 
world. To the extent that such support 
includes military intervention by the 
Soviet Union and its allies, it is 
clearly unacceptable to America. But 
this issue was not faced by the Amer- 
ican delegation in 1972. 

The Russians therefore thought 
they could become world policemen 
on behalf of the liberation move- 

Arthur Macy Cox directs a project 
on requirements for United States- 
Soviet coexistence that is being 
sponsored by the American Com- 
mittee on East-West Accord, a pub- 
lic-policy organization. 


merits. After all, they had achieved 
nuclear parity and had signed an 
agreement for peaceful coexistence. 
So they moved aggressively in the 
third world, providing military sup- 
port for Egypt and Syria in the 1973 
war against Israel, transport and 
military equipment for Cuban com- 
bat forces sent to Angola, Yemen and 
Ethiopia, and military support for the 
Vietnamese invasion of Cambodia. 

At the 1979 summit meeting in 
Vienna, Jimmy Carter made a feeble 
attempt to protest Soviet military in- 
tervention in the third world. Leonid 
I. Brezhnev replied that liberation 
struggles were inevitable and that the 
Soviet commitment to them was well- 
known. Later . in 

1979, the Soviet ^ — 
Union invaded Af- 
ghanistan, and the 
experiment with 
coexistence, 

.otherwise known 
as detente, came 
to an end. Since 
then, America has 
restored the policy 
of containment 
and confrontation 
backed by a gigan- 
tic military 

buildup and a return to cold war 
operations. There has been no serious 
attempt to restore political dialogue. 

The central issue remains the use 
of military force. The United States 
has no objection to competing with 
the Soviet Union in the third world 
through nonmilitary means. If the 
Soviet Union views the class struggle 
and the liberation movement as the 
-inevitable process of history, so be it, 
so long as Moscow doesn’t use jnili- 
tary means to advance iL The Soviet 
Union claims that military measures 
are justified in the face of counter- 
revolutionary military intervention. 


The summit 
meeting 
offers an 
opportunity 


This debate can be resolved oily 
when both sides agree not to use mili- 
tary force in their third world compe- 
tition. 

The possibility that either side will 
ever deliberately attack the other 
with nuclear weapons is remote. But 
nuclear weapons are now capable of 
reaching their targets so rapidly that 
there is little time for human deci- 
sion-making. There is progressively 
greater reliance on computers in the 
command-and-control systems re- 
sponsible for launching nuclear weap- 
ons, which increases the chances of 
miscalculation or accident. This 
makes crisis avoidance essential. 

Paul H. Nitze.the man who has had 
more sustained in- 
fluence on Amer- 
ican policy toward 
the Soviet Union 
than any other, 
has framed the 
issue well. The 
key to what he 
calls a “live and 
let live" policy “is 
a willingness on 
the part of the 
mhmi Soviets to moder- 

• ate their use — 

and threats — of 
force (either directly or through sur- 
rogates) in their dealings with the 
outside world." 

There are reasons for hope, arising 
in part from modifications in Soviet 
political theory since the beginnings 
of the cold war. In 1956, at the 20th 
Communist Party Congress, the 
Soviet Union rejected the Marxist- 
Leninist theory of the inevitability of 
war, because nuclear weapons had 
changed the meaning of war. At the 
25th party Congress, in 1976. Soviet 
leaders called for a “restructuring of 
international relations to exclude the 
possibility of war." 


More recently, the Warsaw Pact 
has proposed a treaty with the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization in 
which the member countries of both 
alliances commit themselves “not to 
be the first to use either nuclear or 
conventional arms against one an- 
other. ” The treaty would also commit 
the members of both alliances “not to 
use force against third countries,, 
whether they are countries with 
which they have bilateral bonds of al- 
liance, or nonaligned and neutral 
countries.” 

Georgi A. Arbatov, a Central Com- 
mittee member and expert on the 
United States, says the treaty “would 
apply to situations like Vietnam, like 
Afghanistan." He said: “Renouncing 
military interventions in other coun- 
tries or the use or threat of force in in- 
ternational relations in no way con- 
tradicts either the doctrine or the in- 
terests and political aims of the 
Soviet Union. But this renouncing 
should be shared by the United States 
and other powers.” 

Georgi H. Shahnazarov, a senior of- 
fice in the international department 
of the Central Committee, says: 
“There are no political objectives 
which could justify the use of means 
that could lead to nuclear war.” And 
Mikhail S. Gorbachev, the Soviet 
leader, recently told Time magazine, 
"Whether we like one another or not, 
we can either survive or perish only 
together.” 

Thus, on both sides, there is the 
basis for a dialogue on how to coexist 
by carrying out our competition 
through nonmilitary means. Such a 
dialogue will require, in time, a dis- 
cussion of such subjects as a ban on 
the use of proxy forces; a ban on cov- 
ert paramilitary operations; a ban on 
provocative intelligence operations 
such as probes of early-warning de- 
fenses; controls on the transfers of 
certain sophisticated weapons or 
their technology, and the require- 
ments for verification. 

A high priority for the Reagan-Gor- 
bachev summit meeting should be to 
launch this dialogue. A joint United 
States-Soviet team of diplomatic and 
military experts should be assigned 
the task of negotiating the details of a 
basic political agreement that could 
be consummated at another summit 
conference a year or two from now. □ 
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Sound Economics, Sound T rade Policy 


By Richard N. Gardner 


T he tidal wave of re- 
strictive trade legisla- 
tion pending in Con- 
gress has concentrated 
President Reagan’s 
mind wonderfully. In 
his second term, he is beginning to 
give to trade policy the attention so 
sadly lacking in bis first. 

But so far he has dealt only with the 
politics of the problem, not with the 
economic fundamentals. He has not 
yet recognized that his free-trade ob- 
jectives are* being undermined, not 
only by the unfair trading practices of 
other nations but also by some of his 
own domestic and international poli- 
cies. ) 

On protectionism, the President 
has the right instincts. Import sur- 
charges and other trade restrictions 
would again ignite inflation, making 
us less competitive, worsening our 
long-term trade imbalance and trig- 
gering foreign restrictions' against 
our exports. They could also bring the 
foreign debt crisis to a potentially 
ruinous climax. Unable to export, 
debtor nations could not service their 
debts, and this would damage our 
banking system and even our national 
security. 

Enforcing our laws against foreign 
unfair trade practices is essential to 
protect American interests and to re- 

Richard N. Gardner, professor of in- 
ternational law at Columbia Univer- 
sity and former Ambassador to 
Italy , is author of “Steriing-Dollar 
Diplomacy: The Origins and the 
Prospects of Our International Eco- 
nomic Order." 


store confidence in Presidential lead- 
ership. But unfair trade practices 
abroad account for less than 10 per- 
cent of the $150 billion annual trade 
imbalance that is ‘devastating basic 
industry in this country. A 10 percent 
solution is not enough. To deal with 
the other 90 percent, the President 
will need to consider fundamental 
policy changes in five key areas. 

First, the budget deficit- As long as 
we go on spending more than we are 
saving, we will continue to borrow 
abroad to make up the difference. 
The high real interest rates necessary 
to attract foreign 
capital _ are a 
major cause of the 
overvalued dollar 
that drives up our 
trade deficit. 

We will not es- 
cape this vicious 
circle until the 
President meets 
Congress halfway 
oo deficit reduc- 
tion — supporting 
some tax increases as well as limits 
on cost-of-living adjustments in So- 
cial Security and pension programs 
for middle- and higbincome citizens. 
Without raising individual tax rates, 
we could raise at least S60 billion Of 
additional revenue a year by a 30 cent 
gasoline tax, by a minimum tax on 
wealthy individuals and corporations, 
and .by eliminating the deductibility 
of interest payments except for mort- 
gage interest on principal residences. 

Second, exchange rates. American 
leadership and support of liberal 
trade cannot coexist with an overval- 
ued dollar. While we cannot return to 
fixed exchange rates, we can 
strengthen multilateral surveillance 


over domestic policies here and in 
other countries that determine the 
relationship among currencies. In re- 
turn for accepting some international 
discussion of our domestic economic 
management, we could mobilize in- 
ternational pressure on Japan, West 
Germany and other countries to help 
our trade position by stimulating 
their economies. We can also limit ex- 
treme fluctuations in exchange rates 
by coordinated intervention in ex- 
change markets with other key coun- 
tries. 

Third, a national program to en- 
hance our com- 
petitiveness, even 
if we get the dollar 
down. A liberal 
trade policy can- 
not survive in the 
United States if 
our Government 
fails to show the 
same concern for 
promoting com- 
parative trade ad- 
vantages for our 
industries that our toughest competi- 
tors do for theirs. This does not mean 
half-baked “industrial policies.” 
What It does mean, among other 
things, is more Government assist- 
ance to worker training and to educa- 
tion (especially mathematics, sci- 
ence and engineering); maintenance 
rather than repeal (as the Adminis- 
tration proposes) of the tax 
credit and accelerated deprivation 
for investment in modern plant and 
equipment; and more Export-Import 
Bank credit facilities for our export- 
ers. 

Fourth, adjustment to imports. 
Since the whole nation gains from 
open trade policies, it must be willing 


to help individuals who lose. We need 
new programs to assist workers, in- 
dustries and communities hurt by im- 
ports, emphasizing worker training 
rather than simple income mainte- 
nance. If import restraints are re- 
quired in exceptional cases to avoid 
personal hardship, they should be se- 
lective, limited in time and condi- 
tioned wherever feasible on action by 
management and labor to restore 
competitiveness. 

Fifth, capital flows. One main 
cause of the United States’ trade im- 
balance is the collapse of historic 
markets in Latin America and else- 
where because of the debt crisis. The 
major debtor countries will need at 
least $10 billion more a year in public 
and private capital flows, as well as 
open markets for their exports, if 
they are to service their debts, make 
the necessary domestic adjustments 
■and resume their role as healthy trad- 
ing partners. 

The World Bank could assure most 
of this additional money through di- 
rect loans and co- financing with pri- 
vate lenders, but only if the Reagan 
Administration abandons its opposi- 
tion to a substantial increase in the 
bank’s capital. 

These five changes in President 
Reagan’s policies would encounter 
political and ideological resistance 
‘from members of his Administra- 
tion. Yet without movement In at 
least some of these areas, be will 
not merely see the end of his free- 
trade policies. President Reagan 
will be partly responsible for the 
collapse of what is left of 
the open-trading system — one of 
the United States' great postwar 
contributions'to its own and the gen- 
eral welfare. O 
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WASHINGTON 

James Reston 

‘The 
Uses of 
Adversity’ 

Washington 

P resident Reagan seems to be 
thinking a little less these days 
about ideology and a little more 
about history. He is not alone. Despite 
the noisy clash and clatter of politics 
within and between the nations, there 
is a glimmer of hope that many politi- 
cal prophets who promised to save 
the world when they came in are now 
adjusting to the brutal facts and 
trying to save themselves as they go 
out. 

Ronald Reagan to the most obvious 
case in point. In his first White-House 
term, he won by condemning and 
confronting his political opponents 
on both economic and foreign policy. 
Now in his second terra, like so many 
Presidents before him. he is compro- 
mising with them, even on some 
issues like free world trade, 
where the historic facts are on his 
side. 

As Jimmy Carter said of Bert 
Lance, “You have to give him 
credit.” Ronald Reagan's vision of 
the world may be imperfect, but be 
recognizes a stone wall in Congress 
when it is brought to his attention. 

The fact is that his promised politi- 
cal “fall offensive” on Capitol Hill 
has become a retreat It is now Con- 
gress and not the White House that Is 
defining the legislative agenda for the 
last months of the year on South Af- 
rica, trade, the budget, farm policy 
and foreign policy. The President’s 
threat of vetoes has been vetoed, and 
not by the Democrats but by his own 
leaders on the Hill. 

How the President dealt with this 
revolt against his policies at home 
and abroad explains a lot about his 
political success. Almost everything 
he proposed to get elected he Kas re- 
pudiated to stay in power. 

Almost everything he rejected — ■ 
sanctions against South Africa, com- 
promises in the Middle Efet, protec- 
tionist measures against America's 
trading partners, sales of grain and 
gas lines to the Soviet Union, trade 
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with China against the protests of 
Taiwan and Barry Goldwater — he 
has not only accepted but insisted 
that this was on his mind all along. 

The other political leaders of the 
world are doing the same. Mikhail 
Gorbachev, the Soviet leader, is now 
coming across as a ebagnpion of 
friendly persuasion, giving inter- 
views to Time magazine, entertain- 
ing United States senators in 
the Kremlin, and talking like de 
Toqueville about the common 
interests of the Soviet Union and 
America. 

This is not too bad. President Botha 
of South Africa is beginning to get the 
word from Capitol Hill, from the 
White House and particularly from 
American bankers that racial dis- 
crimination is not good business, and 
may have to be changed on economic 
if not moral grounds. 

So something is happening in the 
world that may be important.' The 
posturing of politicians, with their 
bawling nationalistic patriotism and 
their promises of economic or reli- 
gious solutions to the world’s prob- 
lems, is simply not working. 

President Reagan has finally hum-* 
bled to the fact that his deficits are no 
recommendation for his promises, 
and that even his own buddies in the 
White House and Congress think it's a 
lttle late to blame all the suffering of 
the world on the Russians and the 
Democrats. So he seems to be looking 
for a way out of his tangles and is 
beginning to think about “the uses of 
adversity” and the judgments of his- 
tory. 

Of all the millions of words written 
about South Africa and the human di- 
lemmas of race, nationalism, peace 
and justice, and about what, if any- 
thing, can be done about it these days, 
few can match the words of Alan 
Paton, the author of "Cry, the Be- 
loved Country,” when he came to 
New York in October 1949 and sug- 
gested his remedy for the present 
tragedy of human conflict. 

“It’s my own belief," he said at 
that time, “that the only power 
which can resist the power of fear is 
the power of love. It's a weak thing 
and a tender thing; men despise and 
deride it. 

"But I look for the day when in 
South Africa we shall realize that the 
only lasting and worthwhile solution 
of our grave and profound problems 
lies not in the use of power, but in 
that understanding and compassion 
without which human life is an intol- 
erable bondage, condemning us all. 
to an existence of violence, misery 
and fear.” 

Maybe some people are beginning 
to listen. □ 
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‘Mishima,’ an Affair With Death 


Arts & 


By MICHIKO KAKUTANI 


W hen he died at the age of 45 in 1970, Yukio 
Mishima was recognized at home — and 
abroad — as the pre-eminent writer of his 
generation to emerge from postwar Japan. 
He had chronicled, with protean skill and 
Nabokovian complexity, the social and moral dilemmas 
of his nation as it was thrust, headlong, into the confusions 
of the 20th century. And he had succeeded, unlike any 
other writer before him, in creating a glittering alloy of 
Eastern and Western traditions, classical and contempo- 
rary forms. 

He was not only regarded as a perennial contender for 
the Nobel Prize, but, like Norman Mailer, had also etched 
a permanent place for himself on the public consciousness 
with his much-publicized theatrics — his appearances in 
gangster movies, his obsession with body-building and the 
martial arts, his forays into politics and his formation of a 
private army, it was a notoriety insured by his dramatic 
suicide; on Nov. 25, 1970, Yukio Mishima staged a raid at 
the Ichigaya military headquarters in Tokyo,' delivered 
an impassioned speech denouncing the decadence of con- 
temporary Japan, and then killed himself by ritual sep- 
puku — slitting open his belly with an ancient samurai 
dagger. Earlier that morning, he'd handed in the last 
pages to his last novel, the final volume of a tetralogy 
called “The Sea of Fertility,” a convoluted, epic work, 
which he regarded as a summation of all lie knew. 

Mishima, biographers believe, had planned that 
bloody finale for months; and Paul Schrader's new film, 
“Mishima: A Life in Four Chapters'* — which opens in 
New York Friday — portrays the Japanese novel st a ; a 
man who orchestrated his own life and death as meticu- 
lously as he’d orchestrated his elaborate fictions. It does 
not aspire to be a comprehensive biography, “Mishima,” 
nor is it an analytic case study advancing any of the tidy 
explanations put forward by sociologists and psycholo- 
gists to explain his bizarre-death — i.e., that be was a 
right-wing fanatic, intent on political martyrdom; that he 
was the damaged product of an unhealthy childhood, in 
the grip of a homo-erotic obsession with death; that he 
was an aging, narcissistic artist, unable to cope with the 
specter of declining powers. 

Rather, the movie presents, through juxtaposed 
images taken from Mishima's life and novels, a non judg- 
mental portrait of the author in all his ambiguities — this 
avowed guardian of Japanese tradition, who lived in an 
neo-Victorian, “anti-Zen” house, coveted baroque Euro- 
pean art, and liked to wear Levis; this avowed adversary 
of the West, who drew inspiration from Dostoevsky, Gide 
and Mann, and reveled in being read abroad; this man of 
letters (the author of 40 novels, 18 piays, and 20 volumes of 
short stories and essays), who wanted to be remembered, 
more than anything, as a soldier and a man of action. It is 
a portrait of a man, caught on the margins of tradition 
and modernity, a man who frequently decried, in the 
world around him, precisely those qualities most in- 
grained in himself. And it is also a portrait of an artist, 
who in aspiring ‘'to make a poem” of his own life, raised 
questions about the very nature and limitations of art. 

For Mr. Schrader, Mishima not only embodied cen- 
tral issues about the modem artist's role in the contempo- 
rary world, but also represented “the type of character I 
might have invented if he had not existed," a kind of 
“bookend” to the violent loner Travis Bickle, whom he 
created in “Taxi Driver.” Certainly Mishima was preoc- 
cupied by some of the same themes explored in Mr. 
Schrader’s movies— the cathartic effects of violence, the 



roles to hide an interior emptiness. And like the strict Cal- 
vinist in "Hardcore" who delves into the world of pornog- 
raphy to find his runaway daughter, he saw himself as a 
kind of idealist (“a minor Quixote"), nostalgic for an im- 
possible past and unable to cope with what he saw as the 
fallen world around him. Indeed, like so many of Mr. 
Schrader's characters, Mishima was someone — in the di- 
rector’s words — who could never escape the “sense of 
living in a cage, unable to touch or be touched.” 

"I’ve always been interested in people who are un- 
comfortable in their skins," says Mr. Schrader, “people 
who feel pinned in, who want to get out, either through vio- 
lent explosions or some transcendental leap of the.imagi- 


moral contradiction of modern society and-theintertwhK-nrfation. I’d been writing about younger characters, but I 


ingof sin and redemption— and as played In tire movie by 
Ken Ogata, a leading Japanese actor, the novelist actu- 
ally has a lot in common with some of the inarticulate 
Americans who’ve appeared in previous films written or 
directed by Mr. Schrader. 

Like Travis, Mishima projected his internal conflicts 
and private fantasies onto the world at large, using a final 
purgative bloodbath to give definition to his life. Like 
Julian Kay in “American Gigolo," he invented a life and 
identity for himself, constantly trying on and discarding 


was getting older myself, and I was fishing about in my 
mind for a fictional character I might write who was a lit- 
tle older; and then it occured to me that that character al- 
ready existed, and that character was Mishima. 

"Someone had accused me at the time of ‘Taxi 
Driver’ of exploiting the Travis Bickle character — of 
drawing too large a conclusion from too slight an exam- 
ple, and 1 said, ‘No, I felt this type of pathology was not 
limited to the young and the ignorant.’ Then Mishima's 
name came to mind because here you have someone who 


Collages That Wrest 
Dignity From the Holocaust 


By MICHAEL BRENSON 


Waltham. Mass. 

T he Holocaust has not been a 
viable subject for art. A 
handful of artists have built 
monuments to it, but the 
subject has always seemed 
too large and too terrible, and the con- 
sensus was that whatever images it 
inspired would appear trivial and 
anecdotal alongside the evidence of 
photographs and films. How could art 
deepen our understanding of a sub- 
ject about which it seemed'that there 
was nothing more visually to be said? 

It now appears, however, that for 
Jewish artists who lived through 
World War II, something has 
changed. At the same time that the 
Jewish Museum was preparing its 
current installion of the plaster ver- 
sion of George Segal's 1983 sculpture 
of the Holocaust, commissioned for a 
Holocaust Memorial site in Lincoln 
Park in San Francisco, the painter 
Cleve Gray was working in his Con- 
necticut studio to complete a series of 
works in which the ghosts of the Holo- 
caust were encouraged to stand up 
and speak. 

And in North Carolina, a professor 
of psychology named Irwin Kremoi 
was putting the finishing touches on a 
series of abstract collages in which 
some of the most familiar emblems of 
the Holocaust were given the weight 
of stanzas in a narrative poem. The 
collages are on display at the Rose 
Art Museum of Brandeis University 
through Oct. 27. 


Kreraen is one of the first artists 
who has been able to turn images 
identified with the Holocaust into 
metaphors. There are 11 collages in 
his Holocaust or “Re'eh’' series, 
which has been added to a travelling 
exhibition of 31 of the the artist's col- 
lages organized by Robert T. Buck 
and Barry Walker of the Brooklyn 
Museum, where the exhibition 
opened last spring. After leaving 
Brandeis, the 31 collages will be at the 
Allentown Art Museum in Pennsylva- 
nia from Nov. 10 to Jan. 5. 


to use any visual material that in- 
spired them. 


All the collages are composed of 
scraps of paper, most of them 
gleaned from American and Euro- 
pean walls. Krernen is attracted by 
patterns, colors and textures, some- 
times by numbers and letters. He is 
not interested in new paper, filled 
with illustrations and words, but 
rather in ruins — paper that has dis- 
sociated Itself from its original func- 
tion and now wears its own “imdupii- 
cable” history. Making the collages 
involves in part allowing the “experi- 
ence" written into the papers to 
emerge. 


’ The collages are usually rectangu- 
lar and rarely busy. They come from 
walls and they suggest wails , walls 
that peel, crack and break yet con- 
tinue to fill tip. The collages seem to 
be guardians of a secret. There is a 
sense that within and between the 
layers of paper there is something we 
know but can only glimpse. 


At Black Mountain, Kremen stud- 
ied literature with the celebrated pot- 
ter and poet M. C. Richards. Through 
her, he met Merce Cunningham and 
John Cage, with whom he has main- 
tained steady contact for more than 
30 years. It was M. C. Richards who 
encouraged him to begin making col- 
lages in 1966, when he found himself 
questioning his intellectual method. 
He was suddenly convinced of the 
need for artistic as well as scientific 
knowledge. 

If K remen’s collages mirror the 
way he "twists and turns ideas ana- 
lytically from multiple perspectives” 
s n his approach to philosophy, the 
“Re’eh” series also reflects his 
doubts about academic knowledge. 
For example, academic psychology 
is filled with numbers and statistics. 
While they have a useful purpose in 
accumulating and ordering informa- 
tion, they also tend to reduce human 
beings to abstractions. Kremen is 
both highly respectful of systema- 
tized thought and scientific method 
and very wary of it. The Holocaust 
series is extremely sensitive to the 
dehumanizing effect of numbers and 
constantly aware of the consequences 
of systematic thinking pushed to its 
limits. 


If the Holocaust has become a vi- 
able subject for art, Sega] is a major 
reason. His sculpture of 10 corpses 
and one survivor — at the Jewish Mu- 
seum through next Sunday — demon- 
strated that the subject could be ap- 
proached with intelligence and digni- 
ty. The sculpture's pile of bodies and 
strips of barbed wire also suggested 
the degree to which images identified 
with the 'Holocaust have become part 
of the Western imagination. The 
striped prisoner's uniform, yellow 
star, boxcars and gas chambers are 
images everyone carries within him. 
What has been needed is something 
that could detach those Images from 
the enormous events that produced 
them just enough to make them ac- 
commodate private as well as public 
experience. 


Kremen deals with the subject of 
the Holocaust with extreme restraint. 
The “Re'eh” collages are declara- 
tive, but they are also silent. The sub- 
ject is huge, but the works are inti- 
mate and even tiny. The emotional 
content is dramatic, yet the collages 
are abstract, and they move with the 
radical slowness of a frieze. They are 
like images we have looked at a thou- 
sand times, yet never seen. 


Kremen is himself an unusual 
story. He is a 60-year-oid professor of 
psychology at Duke University with 
no formal art training who has re- 
mained completely outside the gal- 
lery system. Before he studied psy- 
chology, he was a literature student 
at the experimental Black Mountain 
College, near Asheville, N.C. He was 
a classmate of the painter Kenneth 
Noland, and he was exposed to the 
paintings and theories of Josef Al- 
whn MfiminiffiHi his art ctndm<4 


All this helps to explain the fresh- 
ness, clarity and sometimes the 

monuments I ity af his work. Kremen 
says that in Hebrew, “Re'eh” means 
“see!” It is intended to refer not just 
to vision, but to the whole perceptual 
process. "Look!” “Witness!” 
“Remember!” he says. “Hold in 
mind an event that should not fall 
away from consciousness.” 

The narrative cycle begins with 
“Im Lage,” which is a little more 
than three inches square. It contains 
paper with horizontal stripes, which 
make the collage look like a page out 
of a medieval manuscript whose text 
has become illegible. But the stripes 
also bring to mind a prisoner’s uni- 
form, and the horizontality suggests 
processional movement. 

The' next collage is called “The in- 
consolable." It is large, and it seems 
to be bleeding black. The top sheet of 
paper is black. Underneath is a black 
mimeograph master sheet. The mas- 
ter sheet looks like an old ledger, but 
names that were once written on it 
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couldn't be more opposite to Travis— middle-aged, artic- 
ulate, successful, intellectual, a man of the Orient, yet in 
the same grips of a pathology of suicidal glory and trans- 
formation by theatrical death. 

“For Mishima, art was one of the great forms of com- 
munication,” Mr. Schrader goes on, “but eventually art 
didn't work for him either. He violates one of the funda- 
mental tenets of art — that through tire creation of surro- 
gates, one can act out dangerous and antisocial impulses, 
and defuse them of their power and integrate them into a 
normal life; that by writing about a taxi driver, you don't 
have to act like one yourself. With Mishima, it never 
worked that way — every time be created a fantasy, it 
only drove his personal need for fantasy to a higher level. 
That’s always bothered me — how can art not work for the 
artist?” 

Mishima himself expressed a deep ambivalence 
about art. As a writer, he loved the sense of control it af- 
forded, and he created in his fiction, idealized scenarios of 
his own fantasies — fantasies, such as the seizure of politi- 
cal power and death by seppuku (dramatized in such 
works as “Patriotism" and “Runaway Horses”) that he 
would later attempt to re-enact in life. But while the re- 
sults in real life tended to be mixed — even his suicide in- 
volved a grisly, botched beheading, quite unlike the effi- 
cient, heroic sendoffs received by his protagonists — 
Mishima amid never escape the feeling that writing fic- 
tion was an inadequate, cowardly substitute for what one 
.of heros calls “the essential pathos of the doer.” 

A small, frail child, humiliated for his schoolboy fail- 
ures at sport, Mishima would learn to mask over what re- 
mained of the shy little boy with noisy bravado. And as a 
middle-aged man, he would assiduously remake his body 
through weightlifting, turning himself into a heavily-mus- 
cled athlete. Over the years, Ms writing, too, would grow 
increasingly muscular and agressive in style: be advo- 
cated a return to the “masculine” or " rough-soul ed" 
tradition in Japanese writing, represented by such 
writers as Ogai Mori; and he claimed that in midcareer, 
be abandoned writing “weak,” “wounded". antiheros, in 
favor of more macho protagonists. 

In the beginning, writing seemed to temporarily al- 
leviate Mishima’s fierce “end of the world feeling.” But 
he began to feel more and more strongly that “knowing 
■ without acting is not .sufficiently knowing,” that a “lan- 
guage of the flesh” was required. Contemptuous of intel- 
lectuals and of the intellectual in himself, he complained 
that art was “eating reality away,” and be started mak- 
ing forays into the more public worlds of the theater and 
politics. 

Although Mishima’s suicide was initially interpreted 
as a political act aimed at resurrecting Japanese milita- 
rism, biographers now agree that his death stemmed less 
from ideological principles than from esthetic and erotic 
impulses — his belief in “active nihilism” as a way of re- 
storing purity to the world, his fascination with youth and 
beauty; his tendency to equate sexual ecstasy with pain 
and death; and perhaps most of all, his desire to become a 
man of action, rather than a man of words. Since youth, 
he’d been obsessed with the idea of dying — "at 20,” he ' 
wrote, “I fancied myself as a genius destined for an early 
death” — and in his fiction, he’d romanticized both the un- 
timely deaths of young men in war and the more willful 
act of suicide as part of the old samurai code of honor. He 
seems to have believed that he could validate all those 
philosophical positions by taking his own life; and as por- 
trayed in “Mishima,” his death becomes a way of uniting 
all the conflicts — between the body and the spirit, the 
martial and the esthetic, the “chrysanthemum and the 
sword" — that he’d been unable to reconcile nrlife, an -act — 
enabling him to write the conclusion to his own story r '\ 
-while transcending mere words. 


Leisure 


“By the time Mishima was 18 or so, he had begun 
writing his life, as well as his books,” says Leonard 
Schrader, who co-wrote "Mishima” with his brother. As 
much as possible, he was always in control. Very few ran- 
dom thingshappened in his life. And you cannewfefatt 
day of his life as a performance drama that had been 
planned for years - he’d written the scnpt, designed the 
costumes, prepared the publicity and then put it all in o 
real life situation. The whole thing, among other things, 

was an artistic creation.” . 

When it came to writing his novels, Mishima was 
equally methodical; he plotted out his books with geomet- 
rical precision — this resulted, some critics contend, in a 
certain empty theatricality — and in the case, say. of 
“Confessions of a Mask” and “Kyoto's House,’ he used 
the form as a didactic vehicle for summarizing his own 
development. Paul Schrader also tends to work in a delib- 
erate, highly structured manner — he charts out a scnpt. 
minute by minute, scene by scene — and he treated Mism- 
ma's story “in a highly calculated fashion,” that counter- 
points the author’s own schematic style. 

Bound together by Philip Glass's musical score, the 
film is divided into four chapters that address Mishima's 


youthful estheticism ("Beauty"), his maturation as an 
artist (“Art”), his entry into the theater of politics ("Ac- 


tion”) and his bloody attempt to reconcile all with his 
death ("The Harmony of Pen and Sword"). At the same 
time, the picture also moves back and forth between three 
stylistic grids: the last day of Mishima’s life is shot in a 
bleached -out, pseudo-documentary style; flashbacks of 
his youth are photographed in static black and white se- 
quences; and excerpts from three novels ("Temple of the 
Golden Pavilion,” “Kyoto’s House." and “Runaway 
Horses”) are filmed as violently colored, theater pieces, 
staged on heightened, artificial sets designed by the 
avant-garde graphic artist Eiko. 

If this express ionis tic approach finds a kind of cine- 
matic equivalent for the novelist’s own highly wrought 
writing, it also reflects a direction in Mr. Schrader's own 
development as a director over the years — a move to- 
wards increased stylization. Having started out as a 
writer, Mr. Schrader came to film, believing that “ideas 
were the province of words. ” As a result, he says, the first 
few films he directed used the camera to illustrate a text ; 
it was only with “American Gigolo" that he really began 
focusing on the visual possibilities of the form. He carried 
this further in his mythic, symbol-laden remake of "Cat 
People,” and now, to a further extreme, in “Mishima.” 

“I’d never* have dared make a film about any other 
Japanese author,” says the director, "but Mishima was 
so slavishly obsessed with being approved of by the West 
and shared so many ideological conflicts of the West, that 
■he was really an international author. A lot of the confu- 
sion in Mishima's own life was a confusion of style— he'd 
have photos taken of himself, wearing a formal black 
kimono in a Versailles-like room, Hawaiian shirts in 
tatami rooms. So in that sense, the contradiction between 
American rhythms in the film and the Japanese setting 
fits very well with Mishima’s own contradictions.” 

Mr. Schrader's interest in Japan, of course, hardly 
began with Mishima. As a critic, he’d written a study 
about the Japanese director Yasujiro Ozu's rigorous, 
spiritual styierand back in the 70’s he and his brother co- 
wrote- “The Yakuza,” a picture based on those Japanese 
gangster movies about loyalty and blood and sacrifice. 


Strategic 

Studies 



The Tel Aviv University's Jaffee Centre for Strategic Studies is a leading 
academic think tank on national strategy issues. Headed by former 
Cabinet member and former Direcfor of Military Intelligence Aharon Yariv, the 
centre provides strategic assessments and views on matters of Israeli, Middle 
East and international security. ' 

The Jaffee Centre is now preparing its 1985 publication plan, which includes four 
120 page in-depth studies dealing with some of the most pressing issues in 
international affairs today and the 1985 edition of the Middle East Military 
Balance. Now in its third year this annual is considered the most detailed data 
base and analysis of military forces in the Middle East available for public 
distribution. 


The Jerusalem Post, printers and distributors of these JCSS publications, offers 
you the following series at a special 'subscription rate, 50% off the single copy 
price, and at a special pre-publication package rate together with the 1985 Middle 
East Military Balance. Each of the books will be sent to you upon publication in 
the coming months. 

Nimrod Novik, The First Reagan Administration and Middle East Realities. 

Traces the development of Reagan's Middle East policy from early reaction to 
the Carter approach, and concludes by suggesting lessons learned as the second 
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WHEN IT COMES to Communist 
espionage and counter-intelEgence 
security. West Germany has been 
called "as leaky as a sieve.” 

Looking at the record Over the 
past three decades, not to mention 
the spy scandals of the past month, 
that, is a fitting and colourful descrip- 
tion. 

But it raises an intriguing qiies* ' 
tion: Who drilled all the holes? 

The answer, by consensus, is easy: 
East Germany’s Markus “Mischa” 
Wolf, who has won grudging tribute 
from 'most western security and 
counteT-cspionage officials as the 
world’s champion spymaster. 

Now 62, Wolf has been at the 
game longer than anyone else, and if 
be keeps something like*»a trophy 
room at his East Berlin headquar- 
ters, it must be filled to the ceiling 
with memorabilia of the coups he has 
scored. 

WHAT AND WHO is this man 
whose name crops op whenever 
another spy case rocks West Ger- 
many, which is on the average of 
once a week? 

His official title is deputy minister 
of state security, and, with the rank 
of colonel (three-star) general, he 
beads the ministry’s “department of 
reconnajssance,” the eup hemism for 
East Germany’s intelligence service. 

In that capacity he is the chief of 
around 80 per cent of the estimated 
3,000 to 10,000 Communist spies 
who operate in West Germany at 
any given time. The others are 
assumed to be in the employ of the 
Soviet KGB dr the secret services of 
other East European countries, not- 
ably Bulgaria, R umania, Czechoslo- 
vakia and Poland. 

Secretive as his business may be, 
Mischa Wolf is very well known. In 
recent months, he has become sur- 
prisingly visible, leading some ex- 
perts to suggest that he is being 
groomed to replace- bis boss. Gener- 
al Erich Mielke, the 77-year-old in- 
cumbent minister of state security. 

Whether a promotion would also 
give Wolf a niche in the East Ger- 
man Politburo-on which Mielke has 
sat as a non- voting candidate and 
then as a full member since 1976 -is 
open to speculation. 

Those who know Wolf well - and 
some have known him for many 
years as a veteran of the German 



SUPERr SPYMASTER 


Communist movement - call- him 
highly intelligent, urbane, immacu- 
lately' tailored, mOd-mazmezed and 
soft-spoken, incisive and insightful, 
gentlemanly, chivalrous and ami- 
able: “a man with a good sense of 
humour who never loses his cool." 

Handsomely dark blond, now 
greying at the temples, with horn- 
rim glasses, trimly athletic looking 
and just under two metres tall. Wolf 
is anything but the dich6d picture of 
a Communist spook or cloak-and- 
dagger man/ James Bonddsh some 
would say. Close still, he appears 
every inch the successful executive 
and manager and that js in fact what 
he is: a manager of espionage. 

HE WAS born in Hedringen, 40 
miles from Stuttgart, in southwest- 
ern Germany, a picturesque town 
that is the ancestral home of Prus- 
sia’s .Hohenzoilem dynasty, whose 
tune ted, fairy-tale castle still per- 
ches on the mountain there. 

He was raised on a sotidbut highly 
intellectual diet of Communism.' 
Both his Jewish parents, Friedrich 
and Eva; were veteran German So- 
cial Democrats who had bolted and 
joined the embryonic Communist 
party . shortly after its founding in 
1918. 

His father, Friedrich Wolf, was 
not only a successful, well-to-do 
Stuttgart physician and professor of 
medicine but also an internationally 
famous, left-wing playwright. 

Facing double trouble as Jews and 
Communists, his parents -fled Ger- 
many, via Switzerland and France, 
to Russia when Hitler and the Naas 
came to power in 1933. They took 
Mischa and a younger son, Konrad, 
with them. 

Mischa was 10 atthe time and took 
to Stalin’s Russia like a dock to 
water. He learned the language 
fluently and, like many other chil- 
dren of Communist emigrees, en- 
tered the Comintern school at Kush- 
narenkovo. His roommate there was 
Wolfgang Leonhard, now a profes- 
sor at Yale University, who broke 
with Communism and defected, from 
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East Germany in 1949. 

At the school , where he was being 
trained for a conspiratorial future, 
Mischa also met his first wife. Emmi 
Stenzer, whom he married in 1946. 

Like Leonhard and so many of the 
other Communist exiles in Moscow, 
Wolf, his parents and brother re- 
turned to Germany's Soviet- 
occupied zone in 1945 after World 
WarH. 

Young Mischa began working as a 
radio journalist and commentator in 
East Berlin, doing a little cloak-and- 
dagger work on the side. From 1949 
to 195Z he served a stint as counsel- 
lor at the East German Embassy in 
Moscow probably being trained for 
more serious espionage work by the 
Soviet KGB. 

HE RETURNED to East Berlin in 
1951 and, though only 28. was made 
head of East Germany’s intelligence 
service with the rank of major (one- 
star) general. 

Thirty- four years later, having 
survived two ministers of state secur- 
ity who were purged. Wolf is still at it 

- the dean and undisputed champ of 
spymasters around the world. 

Wolfgang Leonhard, in his book. 
Child of die Revolution described 
Wolf as “a very bright, quiet type 
who tended to keep in the back- 
ground.' Unlike some of the other 
comrades who became very enthu- 
siastic and took very seriously ali the 
things they stood for, Mischa Wolf 
viewed it all like a game of chess." 

He plays the game from a squat, 
ugly-grey, five-story office butkfing 
at No. 22 Noxmannen Strasse in East 
Beilin - the Ministry of State Secur- 
ity. He plays it brilliantly and many 
of his moves are both die bane of 
western counter-intelligence and 
the envy of the other Communist 
espionage services, including the 
KGB, that field their pieces on the 
board. 

To be sure, Wolf also makes mis- 
takes, some of them personal. Now 
married a third time, he lives lavishly 

- perhaps too lavishly by austere 


East German standards. Defectors 
to West Germany say there is gossip 
about him. 

In 1978. using the cover name of 
“Dr. Kurt Werner," he made the 
mistake of travelling to Stockholm 
with his third wife on a combination 
business and pleasure trip. 

The “business" consisted of meet- 
ing with some of the top spies he had 
dispatched to and recruited in West 
Germany, including Friedrich 
Cremer. then a member of the Bava- 
rian state legislature, who has since 
been caught and convicted. 

The "pleasure" entailed going to 
porno movies and slocking up on 
fancy Scandinavian furniture to ship 
to East Berlin. 

The “mistake'' was that he was 
observed by western counter spies 
doing both business and pleasure 
and was actually photographed in 
the process. The pictures made their 
way into newspapers and magazines 
around the world. 

ANOTHER MISTAKE, though 
apparently now forgotten and for- 
given, may have been Mischa 's close 
relationship to and protection of his 
brother Konrad, who died at 56 in 
March 1982. 

After serving in the Soviet army 
during World War II and studying in 
Moscow. Konrad Wolf had become 
East Germany's top movie director. 
One of his early films had won a 
special prize at the 1959 Cannes 
festival. From 1965 until his death he 
was also president of the East Ger- 
man Academy of the Arts and one of 
the country's most influential cultu- 
ral leaders. 

But he had also been frequently 
critical of the regime of Erich Hon- 
ecker, especially of its cultural poli- 
cies, and openly defended dissident 
writers and artists. 

In the late 1970's, East Berlin was 
rife with rumors that Konrad might 
be ousted as academy president be- 
cause of his outspoken views. 
Brother Mischa apparently stood up 
for him and thwarted the move. 

Mischa Wolfs own views, to judge 
from the reports of those who have 
met him , including a number of West 
Germans caught and convicted of 
serving him as spies, may also be a 
bit unorthodox by East Berlin stan- 
dards. But as a spymaster he seems 
to have no equal. 
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DEVOTEES OF DJH. Lawrence, 
who wish Lady Chatterley’s LovOr 
were not his most famous book, have 
plunged his hometown into a three- 
week celebration of the centenary of 
his birth. 

But the celebration is not univer- 
sally popular. 

Fifty-five years after he died, 25 
years after British courts finally per- 
mitted Lady Qiatterley's 
published with^all die vKaraote-v: 
wrote, Lawrence is regarded,^* ; * 
modern master by the literary world. 

A plaque honouring him is to be 
erected in Poets* Comer in West- 
minster Abbey later this year. Pro- 
fessors have come from as far away 
as South Korea to speak at a sympo- 
sium on Lawrence. 

But in his hometown, some still 
think of him only as a writer of “dirty 
books.” And some families believe 
they were maligned in his novels, 
most of which are set in the towns 
and rolling, woodqd countryside of 
his native Nottinghamshire. 

There was a Lawrence Centenary 
Fair to commemorate the writer’s 
birth on September II. And there 
was a parade September 7, with, 
wildly imaginative and humorous 
floats, with themes from Lady Chat - 
terley and other books, including 
77ie Phuned Serpent and The Rain- 
bow. But, except for two, the floats 
were made by a professional enter- 
tainment company and the locals 
mostly watched, uninvolved. . 

Held at a picnic ground beside the 
abandoned coal mine where Law- - - 
rence’s father once worked, the fair 
drew about 2,000 people - a good 
crowd from Eastwood’s 11,000 
population. But some were there 
because it was the only fun to be had, 
and they did not admire the author. 


Few love Lady C. 
in author’s home 

I- ~ • -- . . ICS , sue naq reaa utay Kjumer- 

f sirtriq = ,''By'J2ARMFTHDKSONAE&^^ '"'W'f Ltiyer. Spread it one Good 

... : . n.“. , ■ *-.rrr ram Friday, all at once, when her parents 


friend in 1919. 

Needham, now 76 and white- 
haired, recalled the day Lawrence 
wrote that letter. It was her 10th 
birthday and he took her for a winter 
walk, astounding her by knowing 
which animate and birds had made 
which tracks in the snow. 

“He was an uncle we loved very 
much,” she says. 

Yes; she had read Lady Chatter- 
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“WHATDO I think of D. H. Lawr- 
ence? He wrote dirty books, didn’t 
he,” says a burly truck driver with 
tatooed forearms. “It’s like the Bea- 
tles and Liverpool - they made it and 
left. Lawrence made it and left East- 
wood.” 

Lawrence was a visionary who 
extolled natural sensuality and 
thought modern life was robbing - 
people of the ability to experience 
the quality of life. He left Notting- 
hamshire in his 20s and lived almost 
exclusively abroad, in Italy, Austra- 
lia, Mexico, New Mexico and 
France, where he died of tuberculo- ■ 
sis in 1930. 

But his letters show he was eager 
for gossip from home, the fodder of 
stories he was writing. 

Organizers of the festival say the 
older generation here still looks ask- 
ance at Lawrence. 

“I think in 20 years Lawrence will 
still be controversial," says Enid 
Goodband, who has struggled for 
local recognition for the' novelist 
who was a local miner’s son. 

She becarae interested in Lawr- 
ence during the 1959-60 obscenity 
trial and worked for 16 years before 
the town government agreed to 
make a museum of the tiny, four- 


room house where David Herbert 
(Bert to his famfly) Lawrence was 
born. . 

Goodband, a vibrant woman in 
her 60s who was brought up in one of 
the houses where the Lawrences bad 
lived, became curator of ‘the 
museum. She is proud that 54,000 
people from 84 countries have seen 
the tuxn-of-th o-cen tury furnishings 
which she and other Eastwood 
women have collected for the house. 

The festival parade, Goodband 
says, is “something I dreamed of for 
more than 2ft years.” She says it 
marked a change in local attitudes, 
but admits there is still resistance to 
Lawrence. 

“It's the older generation mostly. 
They don’t understand him," she 
says. “They judge him on one book. 
Lady Chatterley, and it’s passed 
down from generation to genera- 
tion. But it’s going now as the older 
generation dies and the new influx 
comes in - they’ve studied him in 
school."' ' ; 

Last Saturday, visitors to the 
museum were thrilled to meet Lawr- 
ence’s niece, Margaret Needham, 
whom he called Peggy and described 
as having “red-gold hair in dangling 
curl-rags” in a letter he wrote to a 


were out. 

“I don’t think that was his best 
book, and it annoys me when people 
say that, that people only judge him 
■ for that,” she says. “They talk about 
him only writing dirty books. Well, 
he did not" 

So why was there stfll resistance to 
Lawrence in Eastwood? 

“It was because he did use certain 
people in Eastwood as a basis for 
some of his characters," Needham 
says. 

The major problem, in the eyes of 
Lawrence devotees, is the Barber 
family, owners of the now-depleted 
coal mines and large farming estates 
winch indude settings for several of 
the novels, notably Sons and Lovers 
and Lawrence’s last novel, Lady 
Chatterley' s Lover. 

If Eastwood is the setting for Lady 
Chatterley, then a Barber ancestor 
might have been the model for Sir 
Clifford, the crippled landowner 
who lost his wife Connie to the 
gamekeeper, Mellors. 

The Barbers still refuse all en- 
quiries related to Lawrence. The 
D.H. Lawrence Society says the 
Barbers are letting one form decline 
even though the society would like to 
make it a Lawrence shrine. . 

(Associated Press) 


MOST AFRICAN countries severe- 
ly hit by famin e last year can expect 
decent harvests this season, but poor 
distribution of food aid is still costing 
lives, according to the UN’s Food 
and Agriculture Organization. 

In Sudan particularly, people are 
bound to starve In coming months 
even though the government and 
foreign donors are trying to speed up 
food delivery, the FAO raid in its 
latest monthly report on Africa's 
food situation. 

“Interna! logistic bottleneck^ ex- 
acerbated by recent heavy rains, are 
preventing the distribution of the aid 
already received and causing severe 
port congestion." 

“Thus, stocks held in port or at 
anchorage total 350,000 tons in 
Sudan and 200,000 tons in Ethiopia, 
while serious backlogs of food aid 
continue. to be reported for Mali and 
Niger," said the report, released in 
Nairobi and based on information 
received up to September 2. 

It was the ninth special monthly 
report by the Rome-based agency on 
21 African countries listed by a UN 
task force last year as facing “excep- 
tional food supply problems’’ be- 
cause of prolonged drought which 
hit much of the continent. 

The FAO said food supply has 
returned to normal in eight of the 
countries - Burundi, Kenya, 
Lesotho, Morocco, Rwanda, Tanza- 
nia, Zambia and Zimbabwe - and 
that, overall, “the harvest prospects 
are much better than last year in 
most" of the 21. 

But it added: ‘‘Despite the gener- 
ally favourable outlook for 1985 
crops, the... food emergency con- 
tinues to worsen in several countries 
where port congestion and internal 
distribution constraints are prevent- 


Harvest, 
hunger 
in Africa 
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ing the delivery of food to needy 
populations." 

THE FAO said recent heavy rains 
have impeded distribution in some 
countries and died Sudan as “a 
cause for particular concern." The 
agency said the huge north east Afri- 
can country needs 1 .4 million tons of 
food aid during the current year, but 
only 1.1 million tons had been re- 
ceived as of the end of August. 

“Of this, some 350,000 tons were 
stored at Port Sudan or at anchor- 
age,” the report said. “Notwith- 
standing the current efforts of the 
government and the international 
community which are under way to 
accelerate the delivery of food to the 
most seriously affected populations- 
... further loss of life in the period 
leading up to the next harvest cannot 
now be avoided.” 

To help clear the backlog, the 
U.S. has provided three military 
helicopters and the European com- 
munity seven C-130 transport 
planes. 

In Ethiopia, the FAO sqid, “the 
food supply situation remains critic- 
al," with an estimated 7.9 million of 
the population of 42 milliou affected 
by famine. 


“This situation will not improve 
until the main season harvest becom- 
es available for consumption to- 
wards the end of the year," the 
agency said. “Although food dis- 
tribution to vulnerable groups has 
improved during the past months, an 
estimated 20 to 25 per cent of the 
affected population In the northern 
provinces are still not receiving regu- 

. ‘rv- iiicrr. 

JNETHIOPIAi awongthe srorst hit 
by Africa’s drought, food distribu- 
tion has been hampered by a severe 
shortage of trucks, rugged terrain 
with few roads, and secessionist ware 
in the northern regions of Eritrea 
and Tigre. 

Last week, the leader of 
Ethiopia's Marxist government, 
Mengjstu Haile Mariam, said his 
country will need 1 million tons of 
food aid from abroad in 1986. For 
1985, Ethiopia asked for 1.5 million 
tons of foreign food aid - most 
supplied by the West. That figure • 
was close to 25 per cent of its normal 
annual grain production of around 
6.2 million tons. 

In southern Africa, the FAO said, 
“exceptional food assistance will 
continue to be needed during 1985- 
1986 in Angola, Botswana and 
Mozambique." 

In all of the seven affected Sahe- 
lian countries - Burkina Faso, Cape 
Verde, Chad, Mali, Mauritania, Ni- 
ger and Senegal - “widespread and 
abundant rains in July and August 
further improved the condition of 
crops,” the report said. 

In Somalia, the last of the 21 
countries on the emergency list last 
year, “the harvesting of the main 
season crop started ahead of sche- 
dule in July and crop prospects are 
rated as excellent. (Associated Press) 
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Stock exchange; good news and bad 


By PINHAS LANDAU 
Post Finance Reporter 

Banks, mortgage banks and insur- 
ance companies have all been re- 
porting good earnings in recent days 
for the first half of 1983. A series of 
announcements from various other 
companies, however, reflects the 
hard times that many sectors are 
going through - and not always com- 
ing out of- 

The small subsidiaries of the ma- 
jor banks have announced results 
that have been either very good or 
quite outstanding, compared to the 
equivalent period of 1984, when the 
banks were stifi recovering from the 
1983 crash. The biggest of the small 
banks. Union Bank, a stock 
exchange-traded company and itself 
one of the banks covered by the 
“arrangement,” reported net profits 
of IS3.9 billion ($3.1 million) for 
January -June 1983, after adjustment 
to inflation. This represents an in- 
crease' of 425% compared to the 
same period last year. 

Much of this increase is the result 
of the bank's paying a much smaller 
proportion of its profits away in 
taxes. Thus pre-tax profits onlv rose 
from IS3.3b. ($2.6m.) in 1984 to 
IS6b. ($4.Sm.) this year, still a very 
respectable performance, but much 
less dramatic than the after-tax pro- 
fit figures. 

Union's balance sheet rose in the 
six months to June 30, to stand at 
IS1 ,582b. ($1 ,253m.), compared to 
IS1 ,484b. ($1 ,175m.) at the end of 
1984. Both deposits from and loans 
to the public rose quite strongly. The 
net return on equity, as a result of 
this strong profit performance, was 
13.3%, or an annualized 26.6%, 
which is very high by any standards. 

The same picture emerged from 
Hapoalim's subsidiaries, such as 
Massad, and American-Tsrael Bank. 
The latter achieved a particularly 
massive increase in profits, from 
IS14m. in the first half of 1984 to 
IS809m. this year. The balance sheet 
grew by 5% in real terms, while 
deposits and loans both grew by 9% 
over the last year. 

. Both banks' announcements talk 
of the superior results stemming 
from the policy of cutting costs and 
retrenchment adopted since Octo- 
ber 1983. Union adds that its profits 
were achieved “despite the slow- 
down in economic activity and de- 
spite set-offs for doubtful debts 
which were made, as in the past, on a 
conservative basis.** 

Most analysts, however, have ex- 
pressed the view that the high profits 
stem from the enormous profit mar- 
gins that have existed for most of this 
year between the rates the banks pay 
their depositors for funds, and the 
rates they lend them out at. These 
very high interest rates fiave brought 
much shorr-term benefit to the 
banks, but carry with them the 
longer-term threat of growing diffi- 


culties for industry and trade leading 
to bigger write-offs of bad debts. 
They have also driven many large 
corporations to use the “grey" or 
extra-bank market. 

The positive trend in the first half 
of 1985 carried over to the mortgage 
bank sector, as the results of 
Hapoalim’s mortgage subsidiary 
Mishkan, demonstrate. Net ad- 
justed after-tax profits rose from 
IS286m., in January- June 1984 to 
ISI,274m. this year, while even pre- 
tax profits were up 150%, to 
IS2J>31m. 

The balance sheet also expanded 
noticeably, rising 25%, to IS910 bil- 
lion. The loan portfolio grew even 
faster, by 31% to IS807b. The return 
on capital for the half-year was 
13.4%, or 26.8% at an annual rate. 

Leumi Mortgage did not fare so 
well, going against the trend. Its net 
profit dropped slightly, from 
IS 142m. to !Sl37m., although its 
loan portfolio also showed a healthy 
growth of 20% . 

Insurance companies ore also re- 
porting improved first-half results 
(see story on this page ). 

But a series of unconnected 
announcements to the stock ex- 
change have highlighted the other 
side of the coin. Kopel Self Drive, 
one of the subsidiaries of the now- 
defunct travel conglomerate, re- 
ported that it was in touch with Bank 
Discount concerning the sums 
claimed from it by the bank for 
guarantees it had extended. Furth- 
ermore, in view of the fact that its 
bankers had closed down its credit 
lines arid its suppliers were no longer 
prepared to supply fuel, spare parts 
and other services, Kopel’s board 
had decided on a series of emergency 
measures. 

These included slashing to a mini- 
mum all ongoing business, firing 
some of the workforce and sending 
some of the rest on leave and closing 
some of its branches. Trading in the 
company's shares remains sus- 
pended. 

Solel-Boneh, the giant Histadrut- 
owned construction company, was 
reported to be in severe difficulties 
by the evening paper Hadashot, an 
item picked up and repeated in the 
financial daily Globes. According to 
the report, Solel-jBoneh’s debts to 
Israeli banks, particularly 
Hapoalim, are some $800m., while 
the SlOOro. owing it from Nigeria is 
now again in doubt, following the 
latest revolution in that country. 

Solel-Boneh has asked Hevrat , 
Ha’Ovdim, the Histadrut holding j 
company for help in paying off 
$75m. during the current year, while 
the Bank of Israel has appointed a 
special representative “to accom- 
pany the treatment of the company's 
loans ’an'd cr€tfit ! ImeS" , ' r ~ 

Tbe-Scld-Borieh response to the’ 
exchange was distinctly limited. The 
company announced that it knew 


nothing of any decision to appoint a 
special representative on its behalf 
from the Bank of Israel. "The com- 
pany is operating normally, in the 
current circumstances, and the crisis 
that the construction industry is 
going through is affecting it as well, 
but no more than that.” 

A much smaller construction firm, 
L. Frinz, a Jerusalem-based outfit 
chat only joined the exchange last 
year and was recently suspended 
from trading over the conditions of 
the repurchase guarantee attached 
to its original public offer, made a 
more dramatic announcement Be- 
tween September 2 and 20, five out of 
its seven board members resigned. 
These included ruch well-known 
public figures as Moshe Zanbar and 
Simha Sad an. The remaining mem- 
bers are Lazar Frinz, the founder 
and manager, and Mrs. Rose Prinz. 

Finally, misfortune of a different 
kind struck the Atlas halva, tehina 
and sweets firm. Its plant in HerzJiya 
was severely damaged in a fixe on 
August 22, the losses being esti- 
mated at about $100,000. Produc- 
tion was baited for two weeks, and 
only partially restarted thereafter. 
But the factory should be fully op- 
erative again later this month. 

Fortunately for Atlas' -sharehol- 
ders, the company has full insurance 
for the damage, including for loss of 
profits, and management does not 
expect the fire to cause any real 
damage to the company's position. 

What is not clear is why the man- 
agement of Atlas, whose office is in 
Rehov Benvenisti, Tel Aviv, only 
sent the letter of notification to the 
stock exchange and the Securities 
Authority on September 3, two 
weeks after the blaze, and why the 
exchange only received the informa- 
tion on the 12th. Could Attas not 
afford a courier to cany round a 
message containing such hot news? 


British TV channel 
buys Tillar ofFire* 

A condensed version of the 19- 
hour Pillar of Fire television series 
has been sold by the Israel Broad- 
casting Authority to Britain's Chan- 
nel 4 for $100,000. Other countries j 
which had expressed interest in pur- 
chasing the series on the history of ( 
Zionism include Australia, New , 
Zealand, Canada and the U.S., the 
(BA director-general said last week. 

OIL FOR WOOD. - Iran and Frn- 
Iandhayesi^ed : a travel, pgjegment 
bnder 'vfrhjch iifcn Wifi' export oil," 
' -carpets, dales 'and dried 
import from Finland paper and , 
wood. 


Bureau report: 

Israel got $38 billion in grants 
from abroad during 32 years 


By AVI TEMKIN 
Post Economic Reporter 

Between 1952 and 1984, Israel got 
S38 billion in grants and contribu- 
tions from abroad, figures published 
last week by the Central Bureau of 
Statistics showed. 

The figures revealed chat even 
after getting this help, Israel 
accumulated deficits totalling SIS 
billion in its balance of payments. 
Some $8b. of these deficits were 
accumulated in the last five years, 
mainly as a result of the energy crisis 
of 1979 and the rising burden of 
servicing interest payments on the 
foreign debt. 

The bureau figures showed that in 


32 years Israeli exports per capita 
rose much faster than imports. Ex- 
ports per capita were 39 times as 
large in 1984 as in 1952, while im- 
ports were 16 times as large. 

Nevertheless, the original gap be- 
tween imports and exports was such 
that the excess of imports over ex- 
ports was nine tiroes as large as it was 
in 1952. 

The figures also revealed that 
some 8) per cent of the grants re- 
ceived by Israel were extended after 
the Yom Kippur war, mainly by the 
U.S. government. 

The figures also showed that de- 
spite efforts to lure foreign investors, 
their investments in Israel in 32 years 
amounted to only some S2b. 


Beersheba hopes to give new lift to night life 


By LIORA MORIEL 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
BEERSHEBA. - The city council 
has approved plans to make the 
Artises' Quarter more attractive to 
businessmen and visitors. 

The parking fee paid by restaurant 
and gallery owners in this section of 
town will be lowered by 70 per cent 
and the businesses wifi be allowed to 
remain open until 1 a.m. , rather than 
11 p.m. as until now. 

“The mayor is empowered to de- 
ride whether to permit particular 
pubs and cafes to remairf open even 
later.” a city spokesman told The 

Lachish region moshav 
sued for IS 78 m. debt 

TEL AVIV (Itim). - The 83 mem- 
bers of Moshav Heletz in the Lachish 
region last week were given tempor- 
ary attachment orders for IS2.8 mil- 
lion each, for money allegedly owed 
to the Agricultural Bank. The 
moshav association itself was issued 
an order for IS78m. 

The district court here issued the 
orders in response to a suit filed by 
the Agricultural Bank. The moshav 
has not yet filed a defence brief. 

The bank-claims that in 1981 and 
1983 it extended credit and overdraft 
privileges to the moshav, and that 
the members signed as guarantors. 
Late last month the bank asked the 
moshav and its members to pay the 
debt, but the moshav failed to re- 
spond. * 


BOOST. - Iran and Bulgaria have 
signed an’ agreenitiht'bf-cOpperation ■ 
hj TeTecoinmy^lctltions •thdt !:i W!lI :: 

munications links via Bulgaria, the 
official Iranian news agency reports. 



0NE-AND-0NE CROSSWORD 




ACROSS 

lAble, and you can say that 
again (10) 

6 & 10 One appearing bent on 
upsetting Yemen (4-5) 

11 Performance tried in no un- 
certain way (9) 

12 Picture predominant m 
water-colour (8) 

18 Presents to viewers (5) 

15 House I'd rebuilt is anything 
but appealing (7) 

17 Drink for a checker in 
America (7) 

19 Lumpy as our land ploughed 
«P (7) 

21 Swallow one gin and it (7) 

22 Philosopher finding the cad 
a good leader at heart (5) 

24 Assorted tins care for stor- 
ing dry goods (8) 

27 Pay a lot of money for a 
motor-boat? (6, 3) 

28 Corresponded with rubbish 
we covered (5) 

29 Turns from the Scriptures 
(4) 

30 House value not appreciated 
by the council, possibly (10) 



5 Flaxen drop-out in Leeds, 
maybe (7) 

7 Beast short of money, some 
say (5) 

8 Genuine hard work — to the 
lions, anyhow (6, 4) 

9 Seems probable the auction 
is going reasonably well 
(4, 4) 

14 It’s cold in China, despite the 
fur covering (10) 

16 A leak resulting in mam 
coverage (3, 5) 

18 Pointer, by the way, for 
travellers (64) 

20 Bear to take cocoa of a sort 
in the Senior Service (7) 

21Sirenian creature putting a 
chap at ease, so to speak (7) 

23 Was “ time-honoured Lan- 
caster ” so forbidding? (5) 

25 Drain a second jug (5) 

26 An achievement either way 
<4) 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES- 


Jerusalem: Ha'amadun, SO Jaffa, 233081. BaL 
sam. Salah Eddin, 272313. Shu'rfat, Shu'afai 
Road, 810108. Dar Aidawa, Herod's Gate, 
282058. 

Td Aviv: SaaiUiS, S 3 Dm G viral, 3 48083 . Kupat 
Holim Meubedet, 15 Sprinzak. 265300. 
Nttanya; Hamagen, 13 Weizmaim, 22985. 
Haifa: Yavne. 7 Ibn Sina. 672288. Medka. 
Kiryat Yain, 753890. 


DUTY HOSPITALS 


Jerusalem: Bikur Hotim (pediatrics). Hadas- 
sah E.K. (internal, obstetrics, surgery, 
ophthalmology. E.N.T.). Hadassah M.S. 
(orthopedics). 

Td Aviv: Rokah (pediatrics, internal, surgery). 
Netanya: L an ia do (obstetrics, internal, pediat- 
rics, gynecology, surgery). 


first aid 


Magen David Adorn emergency phone num- 
bers (round the dock service). 


Ashdod 41333 
Asfakelon 23333 
Bat Yam *585555 
Beersheba 78333 
Canute] *988555 


Jerusalem *523133 
Kiron 344442 
Kiryat Shmona "44334 
Nahariya *923333 
Netanya *23333 


Dan Region *781111 PctahTilcva "ortint 


Eilat 7233 
Hadera 22333 
Haifa *512233 
■Hatzor 36333 
Hcdon 803133 


Rehovot *451333 
Rishon LeZion 942333 
Sated 30333 
Tel Aviv *2401 U 
Tiberias *90111 


illll lllll 


FLIGHTS 


24-HOURS FLIGHT 
INFORMATION SERVICE 
CaH 08-9712484 
(multi-fiae) 
ARRIVALS ONLY 
(TAPED MESSAGE) 
03-381111 <20 lines) 


QUICK CROSSWORD 

ACROSS 

2 Cry plaintively 
4 Spectacles 


9 Style of address 

10 Liquid measure 

11 Recount 

13 Cosy home 


HaH MiHJM 


!?■■■■ aaiiinj 

s iaaBi ■ 

Ibeihi aaiHsi 
■ ■ asm ■ 
Lilian jbubr 


pHH 3IIIIII 
□■■■■■■ SaiBBlS 


Mobile Intensive Care Unit (Ml CU) service 
in the area around the dock. 

101 Emergency phone number in most areas. 

Rape Crisis Centre (24 boors), for hdp cat] Tef 
Ariv. 234819, Jerusalem _ 245554, and Haifa 
88791. 

“Enm" - Mental Health F test Aid, TeL: Jeru- 
salem 227171, Td Aviv 261 11 1/2, HjbCb 072222, 
Beersheba 418111, Netanya 35316. 

KUPAT HOUM INFORMATION CENTRE 
Tel._ 03-433300. 433500 Sunday -Thursday. 8 
a.D). to8p.ni. Friday 8 ».m . to 3 p.m. 


POLICE 


DUI 100 In most parts of the country. In 
Tiberias cfiaJ 924444, Kiryat Sfaxuna 4444. 


15 Uncommon thing 

27 Bandit 

20 Deciduous trees 
22 Meet head on 
24 Additional 

26 Accumulate 

27 This leg (auag.l 


29 Wander 

DOWN 
2 Songbird 
2 Bar of meul 
S Obvious 

4 Vegetables 

5 Change 

8 Go to sea (3, 4) 

7 Setting 

12 Minute fragment 

14 Looked at 
IB Dependable 
18 Ineffectual 
25 Opulent _ 

21 Period of 

Instruction 

22 Fastener 
23PnMi* 

25 Striped feline 


Jerusalem Post. “The idea is to help 
develop the city's night life," he said. 

When the quarter was initiated by 
local entrepreneurs seven years ago, 
the city fathers refused to amend any 
bylaws. The result was that galleries 
and restaurants had to close because 
of the high overheads. New 
businesses opened elsewhere, draw- 
ing visitors away from the quarter. 

The new plan, should be im- 
plemented in three months, planners 
hope. The city, too, will open an art 
gallery-cafe there to attract people 
aged 16-20. 


7 TV* 


Sunday’s solutkm 


C3DHC3ianSSinE[3 
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a n a n a a a 
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b q as o a 

OBDIDEimaQ ED3DQS 

s □ □ a b a a 
egaaa oaGEonsazz; 

I3OQQDDQ0 

□aasoEHoa aonna 
QQEnSDDH 
SHEEnDEJQEBE 


Quick Solution 

ACROSS: 1 Penny, 4 Traits, 9 Regular, 18 
Sugar, 11 Desk, 12 Terrain, 13 Ash, 14 
Worm, It Ewer, 18a 1 Aid, 29 Sim tor. 21 
Wrm, 24H&ndy, 25 Outline, 26 Recite, 27 
Ghent, DOWN; 1 Parade, 2 Negus, 3 Vale, 
S Reserved, 6 Ingrain, 7 Sarong, 8 Truth. 
13 Amethyst, 15 Oceanic, J7 Esther, is 
Argon, 19 Invert, 22 Rhlner, 23 Stag. 


Renewed cut-throat competition is danger 

Phoenix Insurance reports 
improved profits at half-year 

. . i ormv fror 


By PINHAS LANDAU 
Post Finance Reporter 

Yos&i Hackmey, managing- 
director of Phoenix Israel Insurance 
Company, warned last week of the 
•renewed threat of wild competition 
in the insurance industry following 
the improved (rend of company re- 
sults in the latest half year. 

Speaking on the occasion of the 
release of Phoenix’s own results for 
January- June 1985 - which showed 
increased profits over the same 
period last year - Hackmey said that 
the factor behind the improvement 
was the Unking of premiums in 
general insurance policies. But, he 
added , it was vital that the public and 
the companies themselves not be 
misled by this development. 

The improvement was already 
leading to a return to the kind of 
unrestrained competition that had 
damaged the industry in previous 
years. This trend, coming on top of 
extremely tough reinsurance condi- 
tions being appUed by overseas com- 
panies could plunge the industry 
back into heavy losses, he said. 

The executive revealed that his 
company had increased its net after- 
tax profit by over 50% in the 
January-June 19S5 period. Profits 
stood at IS2J5S million, compared 
to ISl,370m. in the same period in 
1984. 

Pre-tax profits rose by less than 
10%, from IS3 ,940m. to IS4«295m. 


Phoenix’s capital base grew from 

IS14.2 billion at the end of 1984 ^ . 
IS17b. at June 30 , 1985. (AU fig* ■ 
are in constant June 1985 sheke 

V3 The company reported that its Ufo 

insurance portfolio grew from ■ 

IS1 ,523m. at end- 1984 to IS4.0 j ■ 
at the beginning of September - - 
These nominal-shekel f*gu«* j** 

real growth, but also include 
Phoenix’s share of the Yardenia i 

surance company's portfolio, which 
was^ecentty transferred, following 
that company's demise. 

Phoenix's quoted subsidiary 

Hadar. swung from loss to profit on a 

half-year to half-year comparative 
basis. In January-June 1984 the com- 
pany reported an adjusted oss ova 
fS900m. (in June 1935 shekels) but 
in the latest half-year it managed a 
net profit of IS1.76b. 

Here, too, the effect of reduced 
tax payments is crucial. Last year, 
despite its operating loss. H "» r . 
paid IS361ra. in the first half. This 
vear, with an operating profit ot • 
IS2b it paid onlv lS239m. The 
vagaries of the tax' system, and its 
frequent changes, are clearly high- 
lighted in this set of figures. 

BICYCLES. -The Education Minis- 
try plans to introduce lessons on 
bicycles safety into the curriculum 
for the fourth to sixth grades. 


Notices in this feature are charged 
at IS5.750 per line including VAT. 
Insertion every day of the month 
costs IS1 15,740 per line, including 
VAT, per month. 


JERUSALEM 

Museums 

ISRAEL MUSEUM. Opening Exhibition: 
“Ncrot Mitzvah”, Ideas (or light in Jewish 
Ritual (22.9 at 8 p.m.). Placcscape: 14 artists 
present versions of surrounding landscapes 
fPalcy Centre, near Rockefeller Museum). 
Continuing Exhibitions: Frederick R. Weisman 
Collection, post-1945 American and Interna- 
tional Art. Artists’ New Year's Greetings brad 
Communities. Pins, Woodam 1942-84 "‘From 
the Depths of the Sea,” cargoes of ancient 
wrecks bom Carmel coast (Rockefeller). 0 
Asian Art: Chinese bronzes and ceramics, 1200 
BCE - 17th century CE 0 South-East Asia: 
Japanese netsuke Q Old Masters: 16tb-lStta 
century master painters 0 Cave in the Desert: 
9^00 year old finds front Nahal Hemar 0 Meet 
an IsraeB Artist: Ira Retehwarger, Rein Sha- 
har, Chava Epstein 0 Painting Instruction in 
the Youth Wing and exhibition of children's 
paintings b Visiting Artists, three British sculp- 
tors. AkranFrankcl j Hlust use fQtfldren ' s 
Books. Tala' Ziv Builds Houses In Clay and 
Ptfc&wi .Permanent cdUtetions 1 of Judaica; 
Archaeology. Art and Ethnic Art. Visiting 
Boors: Main Museum 10-5. 11; Guided tour of 
Museum in E n glish. 330: Children’* film, 
“Otto is a Rhino." 

Conducted toura 

HADASSAH -Guided lour of all installations 
* Hourly tours at Kiryat Hadassah and Hadas- 
sah Mi. Scopus. * Information, reservations: 
02-416335, CC-446271. 

HEBREW UNIVERSITY 
1. Tours in English at 9 and 11 a.m. from 
Administration Building. Givat Ram Campus- 
Buses 9, 28. 24 and 16. - 

2- Mount Scopus touts 11 turn, from the 
Bronfman Reception Centre, Sherman Build- 
ing. Boses 9 . 28, 4a, 26 and 23 to the first 
underground stop. Further details: Td. 02- 
882819. 

AMIT WOMEN. (Formerly American Mizrahi 
Women). Free Morning Tours - 8 Al k ala i 
Street, Jerusalem. Td. 02-699222. 

ORT. To visit our tecfanoiogicai High Schools 
call Jerusalem 533141; Tel Aviv 396171, 
233231, 240529: Netanya 33744. 

TEL AVIV 
Museums * 

TEL AVIV MUSEUM. Exhibitions: Henri 
Friedtaeader. typographer. Lee Friedlander, 
American photographer. Ardon, a Retrospec- 
tive 0 Five Centuries of Self-Portrait Prints 0 
New Exhfete Starve otAcfailks. Museum Visit- 
ing Hours: 5im„-Tbur. 10-2: 5-9. Sat. 11-2; 
7-10. Fri. closed. Helena Rubinstein Pavffim: 
New Exhibition: Selection from Israeli Art 
Collection (14.9). Visiting Honrs: Sun.-Tbur. 
!0-l;S-7. Sat. 11-2. Fri. dosed. 

Conducted Tours 

AMIT WOMEN (fannerty American Mmdd 
Wmienl.’Free Morning Tours -Tel Aviv, Tel. 
220187,233154. 

WHO. To visit our projects call Tel Aviv. 
232939; Jerusalem, 226060; Haifa, 88817. 
PIONEER WOMEN - NA’AMAT. Morning 
tours. Tei Aviv, 210791 , Jerusalem 244878. 

HAIFA 

Museums 

HAIFA MUSEUM, 26 Shabrai Levy StL Tel. 
04-523255. Exhibitions: Ancient Art - Egyp- 
tian textiles, terra-cotta figurines, Shpcmona 
finds. Modern Art Parallels - exhibition of 
kibbutz artists. Mode and Ethnology - Jewish 
costumes. Sun— Thur. and Sat. 10 a.m.-l p.m. 
Toe.; Thur.. Sat. also '6-9 p.m. Ticket also 
admits you to National Maritime, Prehistory 
and Japanese Art Museums. 

Miscellaneous 

TECHNIONJSRAEL INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 

Jack Lemmon narrates in multi-media pre- 
sentation at Cokr-Caflbnifa Visitors Center, 
Tel. 04-293683. Sunday-Thuisday, 830 a.m.- 
ZOOp.m.; Friday tin noon. 

WHATS ON IN HAIFA, ifia) 04-646840. 


F 1 * ; j 


' UmJrnLm 

TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL: 

8.15 School Broadcasts 15.00 Everyman's 
Unherslty: Art in the Age of Technology; 
Jerusalem throughout the Ages 16.00 No 
Secrets 16.25 TV Game 17.00 A New 
Evening -live magazine 
CHILDREN'S PROGRAMMES: 

17 JO Link Red Riding Hood - theatre 
ARABIC LANGUAGE programmes: 

18.30 News roundup 

18.32 Programme (or the Moslem New 
Year 

19.00 Agriculture Today 

19.30 News 

HEBREW PROGRAMMES resume at 

20.00 with a news roundup 

20.02 Three ’a Company. The Not So Great 
Impostef 

20.30 Between the Chairs - family and 
society magazine 

21.00 Mabat Newsreel 

21.30 Moked 

22.05 The Testament of John- BBC drama 
about the Spanish Civil War by Don 
Taylor, starring Anthony Ouayle 
00.05 News 

JORDAN TV (unofficial): 

16.30 .Cartoons 17.00 French Hour 18J0 

. News .in Hebrew 19-00 News in Arabic 
. 19„30 .Company ;2.0,J0. 

Doameavuy 21.00 News in _ English 21 JO 

MIDDLE EAST TV (faunT-A. north); 

12.00 Laurel & Hardy 12.30 Another life 

13.00 700 Club 13-30 Shape-Up 14.00 
Afternoon Movie 15.35 Spiderman 16.00 
Inspector Gadget 16.30 Super Book 17.00 
Buck Rogers 18.00 News 19.00 A-Team 

20.00 Another Life 20.30 Trapper John 
21 JO Cagney & Lacey 22.19 700 Club 
22.46 News Update 


ON THE AIR 


Voice of M»k 

6.02 Morning Melodies 
7.07 Mcxeart: Horn Concerto No.3, K.447 
(Tuckwdl); Bruckner: Graduate (Avner 
ftai, Cameran) 

7.30 Schumann: Etudes Syrup bo tuques 
(Sviatoslav Richter); Brahms: Alto- 
Rhapsody; Bruckner. Symphony No.7 
(Beriin) 

9.30 De Falla: Nights in the Gardens of 
Spain (De Larrocha, Conasskrea); Ban ok: 
Suite No. I, Op. 3 (Detroit, Dorad); Bruck- 
ner: String Quintet; Sibelius; Symphony 
No.l 

12.05 Leah Renf, soprano; Bert Berman, 
piano -Rachmaninoff; 4 Songs; Shostako- 
vich: 4 Spanish Songs; Tchaikovsky: 3 
Songs; Wendy Eister-Kasbl. flute; Marina 
Bondereuko, piano - Prokofiev. Sonata, 
Op.94 

13.00 Offenbach; Vabe; Johann Stamitz: 
Clarinet Concerto; Schubert: Quartet in 
E-Oat major (Amadeus); Haydn: Sym- 
phony No. 41; Dvorak: Piano Quartet, 
Op. 23 (JoBlhud, Firknsbni); Enescu: 
Rumanian Rhapsody No.l 

15.03 Contemporary Music - from the 
Acoustics 7-11 concert, June, 1985 - ex- 
cerpts; Edy Halpern: Tristezza; A rich Sha- 
pira NGssa Viva 

16.00 Beritau Harold in Italy; Reger. 
Telemann Variations; Brahms; Symphony 


CINEMAS 


Please note schedule changes in all rinemas 
JERUSALEM 

Edam Stick 4.30. 7, 9; Edfeotu Never Ending 
Story 4.30, 7. 9; Habba: Shoe Delighr 4.30, 7, 
9: Kftr: Code o( Silence 4.30.7, 9; MhcbeH: A 
Nos Amouzs7, 9.15; Orglh Les Ripoux 4.30,7, 


7,9; Rmu Emerald Forest 4 JO, 7,9; Semadar: 
Amadeus 6-30, 9:15; Bmjeod Ha’uma: Mask 
7, 9.15; Beit Agron: Diva 930; Manhattan, 
midnight; Ctaematteque: Thai’s Entertain- 
ment 7; Das Cabinet des Dr. Caligari 7 (small 
hall); In the Yeer of die Pig 9 (small hall); The 
Meadow 9 .30; farad Maseum: Otto is a Rhino 
3 JO 


TEL AVIV 

AUenbj: Gotcha 5, 7.30, 9.30; Ben-Yefandas 
Flamingo Kid 4 JO, 7.15, 9J0; Chen I; Les 
Ripoux 5.7.20, 9.40; Chen 2: Swing Shift 4. 45, 
7 JO, 9.40; Gba Jr Mice Academy If 5. 7.25 
9.40; Chen 4s Canute 10.30, 1.30, S, 7.15, 9.35- 
Chen 5: Rembetico 10.20, 1.30, 4.55, 7.15 
9.35; Cinema One: Wild Geese 11 4.30, 7.15. 
9JQ; Cinema Two: Falling in Love 4.30, 7. 15, 
9J5; Drive-In; Escape From the Diabolo 7.15, 
9.30; Sex FUm, nudnlgbi; Esther: Mad Max f I 
5, 7.15, 9.30; Gad Emerald Forest 4.45, 7.25, 
9,30; Gordon: Kaos 4.15, 7, 9.45; Hod: 71 k 
M ean Season 4 JO, 7.15, 9 JO; Lev l; Amadeus 

3.30, 3 JO.' 6.30, 9.30i Lev 2L- B Norte 1.45. 
4.30, 7.15. 9.30; Lhoor Hamehudash: Desper- 
ately Seeking Siuan 4 JO, 7.15. 9,30; Mario: 
Rambo 5, 7.30, 9 JO; Mograbl: Shoe Delight 

4.30. 7.15, 9.30; Qviy Witness 4.30, 7, 9.30; 
Paris; Btrdy 1 11 JO. 2, 4.15, 7.15, 9.30; Peer. 
Aurora 4.30, 7.15, 9.30; Shuhaft Mask 4.30, 7. 
9 JO; Stodlo: Moving Violations 4 JO, 7.15. 
9 JO; Tamaz Bamehodash; Hotel New Hamp- 
shire 7.15, 9 JO; Tchctet: Kflfing Fields 6^5. 
9 JO: TO Aviw Code ofSDewx 7.15. 9.30; Tel 
Aviv Museum: Dance With a Stranger 4.30, 
7.15, 9 JO; The brad Experience: American 
Werewolf in London 10.50 p.m.; Israel Experi- 
ence Show (Bag.) 6, 8,9; (Gennao) 7 ; Zafcn: 
Irreconcilable Differences 5, 7.15, 9.30; Dried: 
Grand Hotel 4.30, 7.15, 9J0; Betlr Ldatn: 
Rumble Fish 11.30 p.m.; farad Cb tw n ati wqiMa 
La Maman w la Putaha {part 1 & part 2) 7 


No .2 (Berlin. Abbado): Janacck: Siring 
Quartet No.l 

18.30 Bach: Goldberg Variations 
Andfe Shift) 

20.05 The Marriage of Figaro, with Prof. 
Yeho&hua ArieK and David Chen 

21.00 Offenbach: La Perteoie (Alain Lom- 
bard conducting) 

23.00 Handel: Concerto Grosso; Luip 
Oto: Trumpet Concerto (Andrf): Haydn: 
Concerto (or Chamber Organs and 
Orchestra (Berlin Soloists); Steteel: 
Concerto for Two Orchestras 

First Programme 

6.03 Programmes tor Otim 

7.30 Morning Concert (from Voice of 
Music) 

9 JO Encounter - five family magazine 

10.30 Programme in Easy Hebrew 
11 JO School Broadcast 

11.30 Education for all 

12.05 Oriental songs 

13.00 New in English 
13 JO News in French 

14.06 Children's programmes 
1555 Notes on a New Book 

16.05 Programme for Senior Citizens 
17 JO Everyman's University 

18.06 Jewish Traditions 
18.47 Bible Reading 

19.05 Efason in Htuneha -* ’ 

19.^ Programmes farOHrp: •" ' ~- 

22.05 Hebrew songs - * 

23.05'5efihor in the Sephardi Tradition 

Second Programme 

6. 12 Gymnastics 
6J0 Editorial Review 
6J3 Green light- drivers’ corner 
7.00 This Morning- news magazine 

8.05 Safe Journey 

9.05House Call- with Rivka Michacfi 

10.10 A0 Shades of the Network - morning 
magazine 

12.10 Open Line - news and music 

13.00 Midday- news commentary, music 

14.06 Matters of Interest - with Gabi Gazit 

15.05 Magic Moments- favourite old songs 

16.10 Safe Journey 

17.10 Economics Magazine 

18.06 Hebrew songs 
18.45 Today in Sport 

19.QS Today - radio newsreel 
19.35 Army and Defence Magazine 

20.05 Folklore Magazine 

21.15 Song far the Rend 

22.05 Stage and Screen 

23.05 Night Gaines 


6.10 Morning Sounds 
7.07 “7CT7" - with Alex Anski 

8.05 Morning Newsreel 

9.05 Right Now - with Rafi Restaef 

11.05 Tbc Old Days - with Orly Yaniv 

13.15 Israeli Style - with Eli Yisraeli 

15.05 What's Drang - with Erez Ta] 

16-05 Four in the Afternoon 

17.05 Evening Newsreel 

18.05 Employment Opportunities 

19.05 Radio Radio- with Yoav {Corner 

20.05 Foreign Language Parade 

21.00 Mabat - TV Newsreel 

21. 30 Songs 

22.05 Popular songs 

23.05 Meeting with Members of Kibbutz 
Lotan (repeat) 

00.05 Night Birds -songs, chat 


HAIFA 

Amphitheatres I Am ihc Law 4,30, 7. 9.15: 
Armon: Mad Max 4 JO. 6.45, 9; Abmon; Shoe 
Delight 4.30. 7. 9: Chen: Violent Qtv 4.30. 
6.45. 9: Keren Or Ha meW agfa: Rockv Horror 
Rerun: Show 4.30. 7. 9.15: Moriah: View to a 
Kill 5; Mask 7 JO: Witness 9 JO; Liquid Sky. 
Thur. midnight; Oralu Desperately Seeking 
Susan 4.30. 7. 9. 15; Ortjrr Emerald Forest 6.45. 

„ Pter - Toocsie 4.30. 6.45. 9; Ron: Stick 4. 
6.45, 9; Sharie Aurora 7. 9; Oneou One: Blue 


9.15; Rav-Gai 2: Fantasia. 4 J0.7?9.15 
RAMATGAN 

Armoto Mad Max HI. 7. 7. IS, 9.30; LBy: Hotel 
New Hampshire 7.15. 9.30; Oasfcn Emerald 
7-15. 9.30; Oreteoz Shoe Delight 
4J0, 7.30. 9.30; Ramat Gan: Dcsperaidv 

Seeking Susan. 7.15, 9.30 
HERZLIYA 

ftjvM: Shoe Delight. 4.30. 7.15. 9.30: Hecfaal: 
hfaKiDg to Arrion IF. 4.30. 7.15. 9.30; Ttfcrtu 
Killing Fields 7. 9.30; 

bolon 

J^ah Protocol 6.40,9.30: Armon Hrend*- 
™ h: D«Pe™lely Seeking Susan. 7. 15. 9. JO 

RAT YAM 

Atonant: Wimcss. 4.30. 7. 15. 9.30; Rav-Gan 1: 

V°* Sr 401 2: Rcmbed- 

CO 7.15, 9.35: Rav-Gan 3 ; Kitfing Ftrida 9J5 
p jb.: Rav-Gaa 4: Passage to India b.,R>, 9.30 
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Cups tinder 
way under 
shadow of 
*• Brussels 

LUXEMBOURG. - Juventus start 
tbe defence of the European Cup 
today not with a fanfare befitting the 
continent's soccer champions but 
with an air .of solemnity hanging over 
their tie here against Jeunesse 
D’Esch. 

The shadow of tbe Brussels disas- 
ter hangs over all three European 
soccer tourneys with the Italian giant 
dub -still counting die cost of their 
Cup triumph and no English clubs 
taking part for the first time in 30 
years. 

Last season's showpiece Cham- 
^ pions' final between Juventus and 
T ' and * Liverpool in the Heysel stadium on 
t i in* • ' May 29 turned into tragedy as 40 fens 
— were killed trying to flee rioting fans. 

As a result English teams have been 
Si banned indefinitely from all Euro- 
pean competitions and -the Italian 
side have been ordered to play their 
first Three home games behind 
closed doors. 

Juventus bad waited 27 years for 
Europe's top dub prize and if elimin- 
ated in the first three rounds, their 
fens will have no opportunity to 
celebrate the triumph. Italy’s largest 
sports daily, Gazetta DeHo Sport of 
Milan, devoted a fuD page to the 
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■ competitions. “It is a mutilated 
Europe without the Britons.. .It is 
the last tribute paid to the wild 
hordes of the Heysel Stadium," 
cried the paper. 

Top Eng&sh chbi nUag from this season's 
c&npetltians iBdade Exertoa, Urtrpool, Mon- 
dKttr United . Mid Tottenham. Evcrton, last 
season’s Engfisb kagne (tanpioos, IranksQf 
won the Cap Wham** Cap last time after a 
trouble-free Baal In Rotterdam against Rapid 
Vienna. 

ta Exo-ten's abse n ce from the Champions' 
Cap, Javeatns, Bandana and Bayern Munich 
emerge as bivonrttea. {Renter, AP) 


I iKv. 

mi-iM* Canada qualify 
lljJ for World Cup finals 

jiili- ST. JOHN’S-(AP). - Canada gained 
Mn the World Cap soccer finals for' 

• la ' H^the first time after trying nearly 30 
■•! i« ! t- nt years. They recorded a 2-1 victory 
‘ over Honduras in Newfoundland on 

! , \k Ii c-<i Saturday evening before a cheering, 
flag-waving capacity crowd of 7,500 

in the small King George V stadium 

; t here. 

OIY Canada only needed, a draw, to 
" advance to the 24-natfon finals nort 

ytpr but they sweetened th^traaG&fiftr' 
with their second win tbS^eafr’ 
against Honduras. 
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China rally cut— 
feel problems 
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HONGKONG (AF). - Drivers in 
the first Hongkong-Peking motor 
rally have been hit by feel problems, 
causing the cancellation of a 1,000- 
kilometre section of the competi- 
tion. 

When tlje cars reached Wuhan in 
Hubei province on Monday it be- 
came dear that the tankers provid- 
ing the feel along the route were not’ 
able to keep up with the pace of the 
cars. 

-i 'Li- Tbe organizers have thus dedded 
• i- ’ to declare the section . between 
.... •' Wuhan and Ko Tse “non- 
competitive.” The overall race is 
. >. over a gruelling 3,400-kilometres. 
The entrants are expected to reach 
. • ^ the Ming Tombs outside tbe Chinese 

. . i ik capital early tomorrow. 

■*' Farmer world rhamptow Hamm PHkkola o t 
, i f" Finland In on AatH Quaitro kadi by oaeminate, 

■ : 50 jewwtahaffWjij-tliroogb the rifly. Another 

Finn, Jobs KanUmnen, was second is a Toyota 
.. i» >- Ceflca Turbo. 

CLASSIFIEDS 

K Vi g [if([i[(([i[i{[[[[([{[if[fif(rf[[[fii[f[f[[([fli[[[r[iif[ri[/if{/ir[ri 
ipP 60 BUSINESS OFFERS 
v ,’. ■" l!illl!lllillil!jl]l!llilllHII>nilllll!lll>ll!llltllllH 

I. w'- SHOP - KEY MONEY, folly equipped for 
li;l f * jewellery business. 16 Friscftmann Sc., Td 


Aviv. 




DWELLINGS 




JERUSALEM 


-• RENTAL, Reha via, furnished lovely 2 room 
flai. 17 Atarbaoel, 2nd floor, 3-3 p.m. Td. 
02-669856. ■ 

A NEVE YAAKOV, 3. solar boiler, complete 
kitchen, immewiaie sale, 31,000 Td. 02- 
852395. 

' ; YOUR PROFESSIONAL broker in Israel. 

, Ltrge selection starting from 50,000. AMBAS- 
SADOR Real Estate Td. Q2-66&102. 


HERZUYA 

HOUSE TO LET in Hcrzliyii Riuah on quiet 
cutde-sse near sea. 4 bedrooms. 216 bath- 
1 rooms, large TV room and playroom, outdoor 
-pod and b e saa o Jazani .AvaUabk 
r completely or partially fumnbed from 9 
mo«hi to 2 years. TeL 052-72638. evening 
and weekends. 



NOBlL GREENBERG, housing specia lists . 
a les/rcutab.2Uacdi3diiSt. 1 Td.0S3-325SS. 


ft 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


3TEOUZKED: Couple .to manage household, 
■Good conditions + steepen. Td. 


03-352716- 


03-340265. 


y ■&* 


1^ 

4^ 


Rental lease offered on 

5 ROOM 
LUXURY FLAT 

160 aqjn:. nmpty .talophone, 
Xbmv new Savyon. 

. . T«LU3-4568B3. 


•an&e* 



IN A TRAP - Bernhard L4mger of West Germany Masts bis way oot of 
a sand trap on bis jvay to a 5 and 4 triumph on Sunday over Hal Sutton 
at tbe Belfry course outside Birmingham. But it was American golfers 
who were caugh t in tbe big trap as the European team demolished 
them in Sunday’s 12 singles dashes to capture' in style the biennia] 
brans- Atlantic Ryder Cup for the first time in 28 years. 


Middlesex win county title in style 


LONDON (AP). - Middlesex won 
their fifth English County cricket 
championship in ten seasons yester- 
day after beating Warwickshire by 
an innings and 74 runs at Edgbaston 
in the season’s last round of matches. 
Spinners Phil Edmonds (4-63) and 
John Embnrey (4-64). who helped 
bowl England to victory in the Test 
series against Australia, each took 
four wickets- as the home side was 
skittled out for 184. 

The result .meant that Middlesex, 
captained by Mike Gatting, could 
not be caught by their nearest rivals. 
Hampshire and Gloucestershire who 
could only draw their final games. 

Middlcaex beat Warwtck by an innings md 74 
runs {Warwick 18 and 184, Middlesex 445). 

Surrey v Gloucester- Match Drawn. Surrey 
MS and 258 for serai dec lare d. Gloucester 277 
and 101 for six. 

Notts v Hampshire- Match Drawn. Notts 297 
and 234 for dx declared. Hampshire 252 for 
(bar declared and 268 far nine. 
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Yorkshire 
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Glamorgan 
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4 
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16 

42 

49 
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Derby 

24 
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163 

Lancashire 
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44 
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159 

Warwick 
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47 
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153 

Leicester 

24 
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10 

48 
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145 

Somerset 

24 

I 

7 

16 

70 

45 

131 


Auburn riding high 

NEW YORK (AP). - Atibuni, in 
tbe first week this season as the No. 1 
U.S. college football team, rode the 
-running of tailback Bo Jackson to a 
29-18 victory over Southern Missis- 
sippi in weekend action, while No. 3 
Florida were held to a 28-28 tie by 
unh eralded Rutgers. • 

The powerful Jackson, who 
gained 290 yards on 23 carries in the 
Tigers' opener last week, had 
another 200-yard game, rushing for 
205 Vttds dtaKtWO touchdowns on 30 
■ carries against Southern Mississippi. 
Both of Jackson’s touchdowns came 
on two-yard runs. His 495 yards in 
two games is more than Jackson 
gained in six games last year when 
Auburn were running the wishbone- 
offence instead of its new I- 
■formation. 

In otber gomes lavotvmg members of tbe AP 
top twenty, flftb-ranked Iowa rooted Drake 
58*. No- !• Ucta ndBed to deTefmeme* 26-26, 
lltb-med Ptem State edged Temple 27-25, No. 
12 LoaHbna State defeated Notre Dome 26-12, 
No- 16 Brigham Yoong beat Washington 31-3, 
and 17th-rated Maryland downed Boston Col- 
lege 31 -13. No. 8 Oklahoma State nipped North 
Texas State 10-9; No. 9 Ohio Slate beat PEtt- 
staeogh 18-7; 14tb-nted Arkansas trimmed 
Mississippi 24-19; No. 19 Illinois defeated 
Southern Illinois 28-25; and 2ttb-ranfced Ah- 
bmna stopped Tksns A and M 23-2P. 


England opener Graham Gooch is 
to take over as skipper of Essex from 
Keith Fletcher next season. 

Tlie41-yenr-old Conner captain has 

been Essex skipper since 1974. Under Ms com- 
mand they won the county championship and 
Sunday league three times, and also the Natwest 
trophy and Benson and Hedges Cop one-day 

wu nj u tlHin . 

Tbefr latest trinmpfa was on the final weekend 
oTlMs year's 40-ovcr competition. 

Middlesex's Alan Knott, one of the greatest 
wicketkeepers ever, has announced his retire- 
ment from first-class afcket. Knott. 39. has had 
t e unihg adde lanidnns and yesterday he aid 
he frit it wap thne to retire. 

In Kandy, Indian captain Kapil 
Dev is confident of levelling the 
three-Test series against Sri Lanka 
when tbe final test resumes today 
after a rest day. 

When bad light stopped pby early on tbe 
third day, India were 149 far aor in their seesnd 
faiwiwp*, « overall lead of 2S0. Sri Lanka had 
tombied to 198 all oot^fter India made 249. 
Kapil re a d ie d a p erso na l milestone when he 
took two wickets in Sri Lanka’s first i™tnp to 
eqoal the India Test record of 216 set by Bbben 
BedL 


SCOREBOARD . 

TENNIS: Cxecborisvafc Ivan LoxU beat Brad 
Gilbert «T die U.S. 6-4, 6-6, to capture the 
S tu t tgart men's Grand Prtx event. 

In Sooth CaroEna, Jimmy Arias saecessfbBy 
defended his title in the HDtos Head Island 
championships with a 64, 6-4 day coort vfctney 
over Gene Mayer. 

BOXING: Jlro Watanabe of Japan, Masting 
away witb both hands, stopped leQow Japanese 
Kazoo Katsnma in the seventh round of a 
scheduled 12-roand Ggbt to retain Us WBC 
super -flyweight tide in Osaka. . 

HORSE RACING: Chief's Crown took over the 
lead in the stretch and held off Gate Dancer and 
VanrfteTid in gt ia m to win the $596,060 Marlboro 
Cap at Behaoot Park in New York. Chief's 
Crown, ridden by Don Macbeth, started 11-1. 
SQUASH: World champioo Jahangir Khan 
took jnst 18 inmates to book Ms place in the 
second round of the Malaysian Open when he 
crashed ftmagintis Vasfion of Greece 9-0, 9-0, 
9-3. 


New York Stock Exchange 


September 17, 1985 
DJ. Avg. 


U« 

Volume 

DJ.UST 

Alcoa 

AlBedChqn. 
Amer Brand 
AmerCan 
AmerExp 
AmerT&T- 
Beth Steel 
'DuPont 
East Kodak . 
Exxon 
Gen Elect. 
Gen Food 
Gen Motors 
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Inti Hare, 
lad Paper 
Merck 
MMM 
Inti Nickel 
Owens 
Procter Gam. 
Chevron 
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Texaco 
Union Carts. 
United Tech. 
US Swel 
WestingbouK 
Wootwonh 
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152.79 -.77 
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GOLD& SILVER 

Gold Fix 

317.60 

-1.70 

Asa Ltd. 

37% 

-I* 


24* 


BRAEL SHARES IN NY 

Amer Is Paper 

6% 

O.CL 

Ampul A 

2* 

n.c. 

AmpalPRL 

6 

6 «** 

Alliance 

1* 

Ilc. 
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6* 

6* 
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9% 
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8* 
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8* 
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2% 

-% 

EtzLxvod 

30* 
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14* 

-Vfc 
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3* 

4 

Laser Indus 

10 

- -* 
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ID* 

. -2 
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9* 

9* 

Stilex 

TVt 

-1* 
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2* 

3* 
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By courtesy Oscar Grass and Son 
Inc., -Members N.Y. Stock Ex- 
change, American House. Tel Aviv., 
TeL 03-259485. 
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4482 -Ml 
5988-780 
1543.168 
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■CHEQUES AND I 
ITRA1©ACTK»® 


U.SJL 

GREAT BRITAIN 
GERMANY 
FRANCE 
HOLLAND 

SWITZERLAND 

SWEDEN 

NORWAY 

DENMARK 

FINLAND 

CANADA 

AUSTRALIA 

SOUTH AFRICA 

BELGIUM 

AUSTRIA 

ITALY 

JAPAN 


DOLLAR - 
STERLING 
MARK 
FRANC 
GULDEN 
FRANC 
KHCNA 
KRONE 
KRONE 
MARK 
DOLLAR 
DOLLAR 

RAND 
FRANC 
SCHILLING 10 
LIRE ' 1000 

YEN lOOO 
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1973.946 
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1493.703 
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BANKNOTES 

PURCHASE, SALE 

1462.230 

1529.030 
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2045.840 

505.960 

529.080 

159.890 

173.260 

450.610 

470-200 

613.090 

640,100 

169-330 

179.400 

170,590 

180.740 

.137.440 

145.620 

235.970 

250.000 

1058.780 

1116.080 

955.700 

1046.010 

S70.260 

(503-970 

720-310 

753.220 

7202550 

788.970 I 
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Supplied by UNITED MIZRAHI BANK LTD. 


In-form Cards go ahead 


NEW YORK (AP). * Despite 
Dwight Gooden's two-hitter ' and 
21st victory, the St. Louis Cardinals 
gained ground, on the New York 
Mets Monday, -sweeping a double- 
header from the Pittsburgh Pirates, 
8-4 and 5-1 in the tight race in 
baseball's NL East. 

John Tudor, 19-8, won for the 
18tb time in his last 19 decisions in 
the opener. The Cardinals broke a 
1-1 tie in the eighth inning of the 
nightcap. Willie McGee singled 
home Vince Coleman with the win- 
ning ran. 

For the Mets, Gooden struck out 
11 batters, walked two and extended 
his scoreless-inning streak to 31, as 
they blanked tbe Phillies 9-0. His 21 
victories lead the majors. 


ATHLETICS: Mkhad Hdhnaan led Ea* G«re 
roaay to a KMmMflng victory to the European 
Cop marathon tbnmgh the streets of Rome. 
Hcflatthn’i comfortable win in two boars 11 
mfautes 2* socoads, and a dean sweep of the top 
fame places by East Germans In tbe women's 
event, gave the champ i o ns die European title 


Kafrin Decree won the wemea’s race in 
230.12 ahead of compatriots GabrioBa Martins 
and Brigitte WefahokL 


Mansdorfs 
great year 

By JACK LEON 

TEL AVTV. - Israel's No. 3 tennis 
player Amos Mansdorf has dim bed 
to 101st place in the ATP world 
singles rankings, following his 
career-best first round victory over 
American star John Sadri at the U.S. 
Open . This represents a giant leap of 
ISO rungs up the ladder in the past 12 
months, even though, because of 
army service, Mansdorf was only 
able to take part in a dozen tourna- 
ments during the period - far less 
than most other players on the cir- 
cuit. 

"I never expected to get anywhere 
near the top 100 this year,” Man- 
sdorf told me yesterday. “Ib fact, 
when I started my military service at 
the beginning of 1984, with a world 
ranking of 270, my hope was no 
more than*to reach the 200-mark by 
tbe time I was demobilized.” 


Shahar beaten 

Playing in the - valuable Los 
Angeles tournament which got 
under way on Monday, Shahar 
Perkis sustained a first round 
defeat at the hands of Bud 
Schultz. The American, who is 
ranked 60th on the computer 
fists, won a tough match 7-6, 64. 


But, in spite of his overall great 
success, 19-year-old-'. Mansdorf has 
had some disappointments of late. 
Immediately prior- to the U.S. Open, 
he suffered the nanowest of defeats 
in three consecutive Grand Prix 
tournaments, failing to take advan- 
tage of match points in two of the 
events and losing tie-breaks in all 
three. Then came the blow of his 
forced retirement because of cramps 
at Flushing Meadow, having been 
within sight of a sensational triumph 
over the top home player Jimmy 
Arias, which would have lifted him 
to around 80 in the rankings. 

Mansdorfs immediate target is to 
break into the top 100 on the ATP 
computer and then hold his place in 
this elite company until the end of 
the year. 


SPORTSLETTER 
Muscle cramps 

To the Sports Editor 

Sir, - The explanations given by 
Dr. Segal for Amos Mansdorfs leg 
cramps in Faith Specter's article of 
September 8 are aD correct. Howev- 
er, Dr. Segal neglected to point out 
that the electrolytes loft by tennis 
players and other athletes did in the 
first place get into the body via the 
food eaten by them, and most be 
replaced by foods rich in these* nut- 
rients. Everyone understands that if 
yon want top performance from your 
car, yon give it high-grade fuel and 
oil. If you want top performance 
from your body, you have to give it 
top-grade foods. Most of our 
present-day processed foods are 
low-octane, so to speak. • 

It is well known that Martina Nav- 
ratilova credits her star performance 
in recent years to the advice of her 
nutritionist. I am certain that Amos 
Mansdorfs problems could also be 
taken care of by nutritional means. 

Pia Tanahauser (Nutritionist) 

Haifa. 


Earlier, Ozzie Smith had two hits, 
two walks, two steals and doubled 
home the winning run as the Cardin- 
als beat die Cubs 5-4 to move back 
into top place. 
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MONDAY’S GAMES: Cimlaad 9, New York 
5; Baltimore 14, Detroit 7; Seattle 5. Kaon* 
City 1; Minnesota 7, Texas 6, II 
Milwaukee 5, Boston 3 
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MONDAY’S GAMES: St. Loafs 8, P ittsbur gh 
4, and 3-1; New York 9. PhBadetpMa 0; Boas- 
tea 7, Atlanta 2; Montreal 8, ChteagoS; Onda- 

nati 7, San Frudsco 6, 11 hutBSK San Diego4, 

Los Angeles 2. 

Czech athletes banned 
for drug-taking 

PARIS (AP). - Czech athletes 
Zdenka Silhava, the women's world 
discus record holder, and Remigrus 
Machira, shot pun winner at the 
Kobe university games, have been 
banned for life after dope tests at the 
European Cup last month. 

The Czech federation may appeal 
for the athletes to be reinstated after 
18 months. They win thus be banned 
from competition until at least 
March 15, 1987. 



STYLISH - Frenchman Alain Prost guides his McClaren around a 
corner in the final lap of Sunday's Belgium Grand Prix. Although he 
was never In the hunt for top honours in the 43-lap race -and finis hed 
wefl behind Brazilian Ayrton Senna in a Lotus and the Williams of 
Britain's Nigel Manell- Prost earned four more world championship 
points, putting him 16 dear of his nearest challenger Michele Afboreto 
of Italy. ( Reuter telephoto) 

ITC attracts stars 


By JACK LEON 

RAMAT HASHARON. - The 21 
direct entries in next month's Riklis 
Israel Tenuis Centre Classic are all at 
present among the top 145 players in 
the Association of Tennis Profes- 
sionals world singles rankings, with 
no fewer than 10 of them in the first 
100. The tournament, taking place 
from October 14 to 20, will be the 
seventh Grand Prix event at the ITC 
courts here, and no previous meet in 
the series has had such a high- 
standard entry. It will be worrh a 
record S9S.000 in prize money. 

In addition to American Brad Gil- 
bert and India's Vijay Amritraj, (re- 
spectively 20 and 56 on the ATP 
computer), other stars to sign up for 
this Nabasco Grand Prix tournament 
are Argentinian Davis Cup racket 
Martin Jake (23), Robert Green of 
the U.S. (66), Yugoslav's Sloboda 
Zivejinovic (73), American Marc 
Flur (75). and Victor Pecci from 
Paraguay. 

Jaite. who readied the quarter- 
finals of the French Open in June, 
was runner-up at the inaugural 
Junior World Ranking Circuit 
tournament held here in 1980. 
Green was a semi-finalist at last 
year's Ramat Hasharon Grand Prix. 
beating local champion Shlomo 


Glickstcin in the quarters. He was 
named as the ATP’s "Rookie of the 
Year” in 1984. edging Israel’s No. 2 
Shahar Perkis into second place. 
Zivojinovic caused a sensation at 
this summer's Wimbledon by upset- 
ting Swedish ace Mats Wilander in 
the first round. The colourful Pecci 
was the losing finalist at the 1979 
French Open, when he was ranked 
1 Lth in the world. 

Leading the Israeli challenge will 
be Perkis (67 on the computer) and 
Amos Mansdorf (101). Glickstein. 
who has slumped to 175. will be one 
of the three specially-invited “wild 
card" entries in the 32-strong main 
draw. He won his very first ATP 
points at the ITC*s first Grand Prix 
tournament in 1978. 

Entries lower down the order are 
veteran Harold Solomon, of the 
U.S., winner of the 1980 Grand Prix 
at Ramat Hasharon (he beat Glick- 
stein in the final). Jeremy Bates and 
Stephen Shaw. Both Bates and Shaw 
will be members of the British Davis 
Cup team which meets Israel in the 
European zonal final in Eastbourne 
just prior to the tournament here. 
The list also includes Irish-American 
Matt Doyle, who last month was 
elected president of the ATP. 


Leading a double life in the 
full glare of the lights 

Israeli tennis fans are going to enjoy seeing Vijay 
Amritraj in action during the coming Riklis Grand Prix 
Tennis Tournament at the Israel Tennis Centre, and he is 
certain to be lionised; both on and off the court. There are 
few players on the circuit who can match the elegance and 
charm of his stroke-making, yet he combines aesthetics 
with aggressive play, a strong serve and an excellent 
volley. Famous for his sportsmanship - he never argues 
with umpires - he has beaten John McEnroe, Ivan Lendl, 
Jimmy Connors and Yannick Noah. Wien he is not a star 
on the court, he is a star on film, as everybody who saw 
him as Roger Moore’s aide in the James Bond film, 
“Octopussy” can attest. 


HOUSTON (AP). - What if they 
made a movie about a small boy 
from India who started out with a 
tennis racket in one hand and a home 
movie camera in the other, and he 
grew up to be a professional tennis 
player and movie producer at the 
same time? 

Nay, cut. That's too fer-fetched. 
No one would believe it. 

The plot would be more plausible, 
however, if the movie-goers and ten- 
nis fans were aware of the exploits of 
Vijay Amritraj. 

He is living that very double life, 
ranked about 50 in men's tennis 
while working between matches as a 
movie actor and producer. 

“Tennis and entertainment are 
almost the same thing,'’ Amritraj 
says. “Ninety per cent of Hollywood 
plays tennis.” 

Within tbe past year, Amritraj has 
been a hit in the movies and on the 
tennis court. He's appeared in a 
James Bond thriller in addition to 
playing a part in his own company’s 
latest movie. Last year he became 
only one of two players to beat John 
McEnroe, the No. 1 -ranked player in 
the world, in 1984. 

Amritraj, along witb his two 
tennis-playing brothers, Anand and 
Asbuk, have completed three fea- 
ture length movies. The latest. The 
Nine Deaths of the Ninja, ” currently 
showing in New York. 


Sfac years ago, Amritraj Productions weal 
pro. The Bnrtbm started with haV-fanr doea- 
tfn mu a, sped*! features, aaianted program- 
raes and sporting mots. Then they moradoa to 
m n U nttti ino Tlrf will tnrrr rn mplrt-* * — 
far. 

“This is what we've always wanted 
to do,” Amreitraj says. “It’s an 
every day process. My brothers deal 
with everybody in Los Angeles. I 
deal witb a lot of foreign institutions 
like their tax institutions so we can 
try and do movies in their countries. 
I deal with foreign investors, banks, 
pension funds. That is something I 
can do on the road.” 

Amritraj spends hours on the tele- 
phone between matches. He won a 
tournament in Texas earlier this year 
after sitting up aU night telephoning 
business interests in Europe, where 
it was daytime. 

“I put in less tennis practice than 
when I was 20 years old but when I 
get to the tennis court I've got my 
eagerness up.” Amritraj notes. “So 
you ask does it interfere with my 
tennis? Well, 1 wqpt it to interfere 
with my tennis because it keeps my 
min d sane.” 

Amritraj admits it seems to be 
insanity to put in the gruelling hours 
necessary to remain proficient in 
both professions. 



DOUBLE ATTRACTION - 
Vyay Amritraj 

“You have to commit a lot ot time 
to making a film, eight to 10 weeks. 
If you do that, then you go off on 
location. It’s hard to find anyone to 
train witb. It’s hard to go away from 
tennis for eight to 10 weeks. Your 
ranking drops and it's tough to get 
youTself back in again.” 

“I’ve always felt if I was playing 
well, I could do pretty well against 
most of the guys,” he says. “Wins 
like that against McEnroe, keeping 
my ranking up, is what keeps me 
going. 

“I think if I were playing really 
badly and not getting into tourna- 
ments, and having to qualify, I don't 
think I would be playing anymore.” 

The Sports pages are edited by Philip 
GiUon and Yaron Kenan 
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Firmer price controls needed 

THE HIGH HOLYDAYS eve announcement that prices in 
August had risen by 3.9 per cent, despite the freeze that went 
into effect at the beginning of July, held a message neither of 
consolation nor of impending calamity for the New Year. The 
still lingering inflation was worse than it would have been had 
the government made more effective use of the instruments in 
its power to choke off the overspill of price rises. Yet it was far 
from creating the serious danger of a new outbreak of rampant 
inflation in the months ahead. 

The near-absolute price stability that was to have been 
attained by August - early official predictions were that prices 
would rise by no more than 2 per cent - has evidently not been 
achieved, nor can much more stability be expected this month 
and in October, when seasonal factors will drive prices up. In 
the three-cornered freeze of wages, exchange rate and prices, 
only the last have been allowed to remain much more open- 
ended than they should have been. 

The government, which has recently stepped in with belated 
and inadequate price controls to hold back the price rises of 
vegetables and fruit - these alone accounted for a third of 
August's rise in the price index - has evidently been all too 
complacent till now. It trusted on the freeze in severely eroded 
wages and the stabilization of the exchange rate betweea them 
holding back prices on the demand as well as on the cost ride. 
The August index has demonstrated that this trust was in vain 
although the wholesale index of industrial prices behaved more 
closely in accordance with what was expected, rising by only 
one per cent. 

There is no need to warn the government that any increase in 
prices entailing the payment of the agreed cost-of-living 
allowances or that would, over and above those allowances, 
provoke justified demands for compensatory wage increases, 
carries the risk of a . breakdown of the entire economic 
stabilization policy. Relying on rite hope that, if prices rise by 
more than the predicted rates, it will always be real wages that 
will be the shock absorber, could result in the vehicle of the 
stabilization policy suffering a broken axle. 

Reluctant as the government is to make its price controls 
really effective, and preferring as it does to hold them in check 
by freezing the main cost components and curbing demand, it 
still has at its disposal a whole arsenal of administrative and 
economic instruments for counteracting pressures on the price 
level. So far, it has made next to no use of them. 

If it is true that the government has, despite outcries against 
alleged budget overruns in the education and health ministries, 
managed to balance its budget, then it can now well afford to 
take measures that will reduce costs and prices even if this 
involves unplanned fiscal expendit'ires. In addition to the 
reduction of fuel prices, the government might reduce indirect 
taxes on a broad range of intermediate and final goods. Even if 
such tax cuts had an impact of no more than a few tenths of a 
percentage point, this might make all the difference between 
maintaining the stability of wages and, consequently, of the 
exchange rate, and sliding back into the inflationary spiral. 

The present state of the trade balance, as well as that of the 
budget deficit, afford a safe margin for such additional mea- 
sures of price stabilization without reviving a policy of subsidies 
so as to repress inflation, and without resorting to unim- 
plemeated administrative controls. The government has so far 
not dared to cut both direct and indirect taxes, but it will have to 
do so soon, in tandem with the reduction in the budget deficit, it 
if wants wage and price stability to hold. 

Squaring the circle on Taba 

EGYPT'S PRESIDENT Hosni Mubarak yesterday made a 
statement indicating that a way of solving the vexed question 
of Taba may at last be in sight. In stressing that arbitration 
would still remain the main element of such a solution, he, in 
fact, implied that a formula worked out by Prime Minister 
Shimon Peres that combines both elements of conciliation and 
arbitration may now be acceptable to Cairo. 

As outlined by Mr. Peres in a Rosh Hashana interview with 
The Jerusalem Post, the latest proposal from Jerusalem on the 
Taba issue envisages a very short period of conciliation to be 
followed automatically by arbitration. From Israel's point of 
view, the important element in this formula is that, according to 
the prime minister, the Likud - meaning Vice Premier Yitzhak 
Shamir- had agreed to it. 

On the face of it, all that should be welcome news for the 
Jewish New Year. But apparently not according to Mr. 
Shamir’s book. 

A spokesman for Mr. Shamir last night hurried to deny that 
the vice premier had given his consent to any new formula on 
Taba. Mr. Shamir was studying various new versions, it was 
said, but nothing had yet been agreed. Although this statement 
on behalf of Mr. Shamir does not amount to an outright denial 
of Mr. Peres's claim that an agreement has already been 
reached, its immediate effect is to pour cold water once more 
on some more promising sounds emanating from Cairo. 

It does seem quite inconceivable, though, for the prime 
minister to have submitted a detailed new formula to the 
Egyptian President - through a special emissary in the person of 
Prime Minister’s Office Director-General Avraham Tarair - 
without having obtained the vice premier’s prior consent. 

If Mr. Shamir’s spokesman meant merely to utter a formula 
to save face for the vice premier, that could be understandable 
in view of the inner rivalry in Herut of which he is the nominal 
leader. But if Mr. Shamir should again be trying to backtrack 
on something he had agreed to, because of internal party 
pressures, then that would indeed be a very serious matter. 

As it pertains to a vital foreign policy issue - the improve- 
ment of relations with Egypt - creating deliberate deadlock on 
any progress in this direction will serve only to further erode the 
viability of the present so-called national unity government. 


POSTSCRIPTS 


^ A PEN-PAL programme 
has been initiated to estab- 
lish contacts between 
Ethiopian Jewish immigrants and 
Diaspora Jews. It is being sponsored 
by the International Israel Informa- 
tion Council and run without any 
charge to participants. Council 
chairman Rabbi Rubin Dobin of 
Miami Beach. Florida, says the 


programme is meant to create a 
bond between Ethiopian Jews who 
have returned to their homeland and 
their fellow Jews abroad. Language 
may be a problem, but Dobin 
already has a list of former Ethio- 
pians in Israel, and will send it in 
response to a self-addressed en- 
velope sent to POB 6194, Miami 
Beach, Florida 33154. J.S.f. 


THE LABOUR Party in Israel is 
frequently accused of putting parti- 
san interests ahead of national in- 
terests. Brushing aside such accusa- 
tions will not do, especially since 
they are occasionally well-founded. 

The party must make an effort to 
dispel its self-centred image: un- 
doubtedly, that was one of the 
causes of its disappointing perform- 
ance in the last three general elec- 
tions. As Prime Minister Peres said 
in a recent interview: “Not only must 
the Labour Party serve the nation 
and the state in practice, it must also 
be seen to be doing so.” 

Of the many issues posing appa- 
rent conflicts between national and 
Labour Party interests are next 
year’s rotation in the prime minis- 
ter's office and the battle against 
Kahanism. In reality, there may not 
be any conflict and a policy chosen in 
the national interest could also serve 
the party well. 

Neutral observers would agree 
that the last thing Israel needs is 
elections in the autumn or early 
winter. This is especially true for 
economic reasons, but there are 
other reasons. 

Israel needs a period of stability to 
pull itself together. An election cam- 
paign would seriously undermine the 
relatively highly delicate stability 
which the national unity government 
ha< managed to give the country. 

Yet, some Labour Party leaders 
have been speaking out against turn- 
ing the premiership over to Yitzhak 
Shamir, knowing full well that fai- 
lure to implement the rotation will 
result in early elections. But even if 
we forget for a moment that such a 
move would not be in the national 
interest, we cannot ignore the fact 


IN THE ONGOING controversy 
between Professor Alice Shalvi of 
the Israel Women’s Caucus and 
Rabbi Louis Bernstein, president of 
the Rabbinical Council of America, 
Shalvi writes: 

“It is precisely because of the 
pluralism which, I believe, is a virtue 
of even Orthodox Judaism that Pui- 
na Peli and I, like thousands of other 
observant women, prefer to concen- 
trate our efforts on persuading the 
Orthodox rabbinate of the justice of 
our demands, rather than taking Che 
easy way out and joining what Rabbi 
Bernstein dismissively refers to as 
the 'cults' of Conservative and Re- 
form Judaism.” 

Her patience and forbearance 
would be admirable, if they did not 
rest on self-deception with regard to 
several elements in the situation that 
cannot permanently be swept under 
the rug. Let me set them down 
briefly: 

The effort to persuade the Ortho- 
dox rabbinate of the justice of the 
cause for women’s rights, faces a 
Catch-22. If, after some time, an 
Orthodox rabbi is persuaded of the 
justice of the cause - and says so in 
public - he, ipso facto, loses his 
“authentic status” as an Orthodox 
rabbi. 

Dr. Shalvi and her associates have 
set themselves a sisyphean task of 
enormous proportions. As for win- 
ning the majority of Orthodox rabbis 
to the cause, it would be simpler to 
pray for the advent of the Messiah. 

The pluralism that she believes is 
“a virtue, even of Orthodox Juda- 
ism" deserves analysis. In the first 
instance, to the degree that it exists, 
it relates to style and ambience and 
not to the substance and content of 
Orthodoxy, as any Orthodox leader 
will hasten to point out. 

Indeed, it is the unchanging and 
monolithic character of Orthodox 
Judaism that is heralded as its out- 
standing virtue, because it confers 
the unshakable certainty and the 

READERS'. LETTERS 


In Labour’s 
interests 

By SUSAN HATTIS ROLEF 


that it would not be in Labour’s 
interests, either. 

ASSUMING that one of Labour’s 
principal goals would be to form a 
government without Likud, Labour 
would have to scrape off as many 
votes as possible from the centre and 
moderate right parties. It would 
make no difference if Labour were 
to lose several seats to the Zionist 
left (Mapam. CRM, Shefi, together or 
separately) in the process. One of 
the problems Labour has with poten- 
tial voters it must win over from the 
right is credibility. 

Feres has so far done an excellent 
job in raising public opinion of h is 
personal credibility, and the credi- 
bility of the Labour Party is closely 
linked to that of the prime minister. 
Obstructing the rotation would deal 
a death blow to this credibility. Un- 
less some irrational force in Likud 
tries to block it, Peres must surren- 
der his post to Shamir, for better or 
worse. After the rotation agreement 
is fulfilled, everything is open. 

Of course, qo one can guarantee 
that if the rotation cakes place as 
planned the government will survive 
until the end of its term in 1988. The 


national unity government will be 
much more precarious under Likud 
than it has been under Labour. That 
is because, by definition, it is easier 
for a more extreme or activist party 
to tolerate an inferior position in a 
government which is relatively mod- 
erate than for a moderate party to 
tolerate an inferior position in a 
government which is relatively ex- 
treme. 

It is difficult to predirt whether 
Labour will find it tolerable to sit in a 
Likud-led government for the fall 
two years. This depends, to a large 
extent, on developments in Likud 
and on the issues which win come up. 
Will disagreements with Egypt be 
settled before the rotation? Will the 
issue of negotiations with a Jorda- 
nian-Palestinian delegation become 
practical? There is more that is un- 
known than known. 

THE SECOND issue is Kach leader 
Meir Kahane. Some of the ministries 
led by Labour Party cabinet mem- 
bers - education, defence and police 
- together with the Likud-led Justice 
Ministry, are in the forefront of the 
.battle against Kahane and 
Kahanism. 


Jewish 

womanhood 

By ROBERT GORDIS 


freedom from questioning and doubt 
that many in our generation regard 
as the highest good. The entire con- 
cept of pluralism which she espouses 
is heresy for Orthodoxy. 

TO BE- SURE, there is crypto- 
pluralism to be found among indi- 
vidual members of the Orthodox 
rabbinate in North America, and 
probably also in Israel, but it hardly 
ever receives even guarded express- 
ion in public. Those who uphold the 
“liberal view” never occupy the 
seats of power in the Orthodox 
establishment, both in the Diaspora 
and Israel. 

Let me rite once recent example 
ont of many. In August 1985, shortly 
before Meir Kahane came to the 
U.S., 18 national, religious, civic 
and philanthropic agencies issued a 
statement strongly denouncing his 
tactics, views and goals as not repre- 
sentative of Israeli or American Jew- 
ry and more fundamentally, “as 
alien to Judaism.” 

I heartily believe that not all 
Orthodox Jews and Orthodox rabbis 
subscribe to Kahane's racist and 
chauvinist preachments. Yet, not 
one American Orthodox organiza- 
tion is to be found among the signa- 
tories of this statement. As the 
American idiom has it, the Ortho- 
dox liberals “don’t call the shots.” 

The Orthodox estab lishm ent has 
demonstrated an extraordinary flair 
for public relations . It was a stroke of 


genius, early in the history of the 
State of Israel, to preempt the term 
dad, “religious,” for Orthodoxy, 
thus consigning ail other religious 
Jews to outer darkness as “cults,” as 
Rabbi Bernstein so engagingly calls 
them. 

Almost equally successful has 
been the campaign of the Orthodox 
establishment to pretend that there 
is no difference between the Reform 
and Conservative movements. 

It is true that in defending the right 
of all Jews to freedom mid equal 
treatment in Israel, Reform and 
Conservative Judaism are allied. But 
they are emphatically apart on the 
authority of the Halachah, which 
Conservative Judaism .categorically 
affirms and'Keforin denies. 

By pretending that both are iden- 
tical on this crucial issue, the Ortho- 
dox establishment has thus far suc- 
ceeded, though decreasingly, in 
keeping Israelis, including the secu- 


. Many other Labour Party mem- 
bers are also involved. Some, like 
MK Micha Harish, accept the pre- 
mise chat the struggle must be car- 
ried out together with other political 
forces, not only on the left but on the 
right. When Kahane appeared at a 
rally in Givatayim in August. Hansn 
was one of several politicians from 
across the political speerrum who 
prevented him speaking. 

However, many Labourites 
oppose such cooperation, arguing 
that the right wing parties paved the 
way for Kahane's emergence. 
Whether the right wing parties are to 
blame for Kahanism is a mute ques- 
tion. One observer has argued that 
Golds Meir and Moshe Dayao are 
responsible for Kahane’s rise, and 
one could equally blame the PLO, 
the Bible, the Progressive List for 
Peace, or the slackness of the Amer- 
ican legal authorities (Kahane must 
be the only American citizen to be a 
member of a foreign parliament). 

MANY GROUPS in Israel oppose 
Kahane — for moral reasons, for 
realpolitik reasons, for halachic 
reasons, for electoral reasons. The 
Labour Party and those farther to 
the left cannot beat Kahanism on 
their own. 

Each group which views Kahane 
and his movement as a danger to 
Israel has a role to play in the 
campaign. I have no doubt that MK 
Rafael Eitan of Tehiya is one of the 
few personalities in Israeli politics 
who can convince certain groups that 
Kahane's road is wrong and danger- 
ous. Reports that Eitan was recently 
denied the opportunity to speak ab- 
out Kahane to pupils at a school - 
where the headmaster is affiliated 


lar majority, from discovering what 
Conservative Judaism stands for and 
what it can mean for them. 

How many thinking Jews in Israel, 
religious or secular, are familiar with 
works by leading scholars and think- 
ers in Conservative Judaism? How 
many know of the body of halachic 
decision which has grown up in the 
movement, including the painful 
problem of the aguna? How many 
are familiar with foe philosophy, the 
practices and foe activities of foe 
movement? 

The Masorati movement in Israel 
is just beginning to make its impact. 
The Chinese Wail that separates 
untold numbers of Israeli Jews from 
discovering Conservative Judaism is 
sustained by a barrage of invective 
and misrepresentation, documented 
in foe present controversy involving 
the Israel Women’s Caucus. 

IF PROFESSOR Shalvi and foe 
thousands of women in foe move- 
ment were to explore the resources 
in Conservative Judaism, they would 
discover, to use her phrase, “that the 
halachic sources for women's rights 
do in fact exist.” They would also 
find that these sources hae been 
brought into play in the formidable 
task undertaken by Conservative 
Judaism of winning equality for 
women in Jewish religion. 

Thus, they would learn that the 
halachic rule that women are ineligi- 
ble as witnesses, which is foe basis 


with the Labour movement - are ; 
extremely discouraging. ; 

In addition, bnly moderate. . 
humanistically-oriented Orthodox ' , 
rabbis and scholars can influence >) 
pupils in government-run religious 
schools on the issue of Kahane’s 
interpretation of Halaeha. For 
reasons I do not understand, these • 
rabbis and scholars arc not taking 
the initiative; they may need some 
prodding from the Education Mims- • 
try to speak out against Kahane. 

Some Labourites have argued that 
cooperating with right wing and reli- 
gious groups on the Kahane issue 
would be politically undesirable, 
since that would give the other 
groups legitimacy. s ] 

This is a narrow-minded, even ' 
nonsensical, argument. Neither the 
Likud or Tehiya nor Morasha needs : 
a hechsher from the Labour Party. 
Thev are absolutely legitimate in the 
eyes" of the Israeli public and certain- 
ly in the eyes of the faw. 

This attitude could ddegirimire 
Labour in foe eyes of wide segments 
of the Israeli population while doing 
nothing to delegitimizc Kach . 

The national interest, as seen by . 
most parties today, is to get rid of . 
Kahane. For this, a concerted effort 
is needed, even if Kahane’s suppor- 
ters would then vote for Eitan . Arik ^ . 
Sharon or Rabbi Druck man. * 

Anyone who believes that, in the 
absence of Kach. Kahane’s suppor- ; 
ters might be convinced to vote for 
Labour, is living in a dream world. 
So, even from Labour's ’point of 
view, there is no logical reason to 
object to cooperating with other par- 
ties in foe fight against Kahanism. 

Dr. Role f is a freelance writer, lecturer 
and translator. 


for many of women's disabilities in 
Jewish law, rests on very weak 
foundations. This is clear from foe . 
fact that different biblical sources j 
are adduced by the Talmud , 
(Yeroshalmi, Yoma chap. 6 Halaeha . 
1) and the Rambam (Hilchot Edut t . 
chap. 9, Halaeha 2L in order to 
buttress the principle of women s 
legal inferiority. 

Moreover, recent research reveals 
that the women’s right to initiate a 
suit for divorce was much more ex- 
tensive in Jewish customary law than 
was previously known. 

Certainly, not all who would he 
exposed to the thought and practice 
of Conservative Judaism would be 
drawn to it. but many would. The 
accession of intelligent and religious- 
ly committed women to Conserva- 
tive Judaism would immeasurably 
strengthen the Masorati movement 
in Israel, in North America and - 
throughout the world. 

They might find that the richness 
and warmth of Jewish tradition and 
foe beauty of foe Jewish way of life, 
do not require foe surrender of all 
the fruits of Jewish historical scho- 
larship nor the rejection of the best 
insights and attitudes of the world in 
which we live. 

The writer is professor emeritus of Bible 
and Philosophies of Religion at the Jewish 
Theological Seminary, editor of the 
quarterly journal Judaism, and chairman 
of the Commission on the Ideology of 
Conservative Judaism. 




KIRYAT WOLFSON 
JERUSALEM 


ASBESTOS-RELATED DISEASE 


Model of Tomer House 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 
Sir, - After decades of interested 
and criminal cover-ups. mainly in 
foe USA, recent publications, scien- 
tific and other, have revealed the 
enormous scope and gravity of the 
uninterrupted development of 
asbestos-related types of cancer, 20 
and 30 years after contacts with 
asbestos, however brief. The gov- 
ernment of Israel is therefore called 
on to advise every Israeli who lived 
in an asbestos house (asbeston) or 
who ever handled any asbestos pro- 
duct to undergo regular examina- 
tions of lung tissue in order to reveal 


signs of disease as early as possible. 
Any one who is also a smoker will 
have more than doubled the speed of 
development of asbestos-related dis- 
ease. 

It is no news to your readers that 
Israel’s health services are hardly 
able to cope with even routine public 
health demands. The asbestos- 
related danger of disease is an 
emergency less dramatic but more 
dangerous and more widespread 
than all foe other public health dan- 
gers we have to worry about. 

DAFNAALLON 

Jerusalem. 


SCHOOL FOR PEACE 


NEW LUXURY 


TOWNHOUSES 


In the heart of Jerusalem, 
with breathtaking view 


of the Knesset 


Huge living room + terrace 
• 4 bedrooms • 3 baths 


• Walk-in closet • Elevators 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, -I refer to Judy Siegel ’s article 
of September 6 about President Her- 
zog's visit to Neve Shalom. 

'Hie main thrust of what we are 
doing at Neve Shalom is contained in 
the methods we employ so success- 
fully to provide young Arabs and 
Jews who attend foe workshops in 
our School for Peace (over 7,000 
have graduated from the school to 
date) with the tools for coexistence. 
They arrive here full of prejudice, 
hatred, fear, misconceptions and 
stereotypes absorbed from the 
media, their families, peers, neigh- 
bours and the environment in which 
they live. They are put through an 
intensive course lasting only a few 
days. Amazingly — such is youth - 
with this they cleanse themselves of 
all those elements which are socially 
so destructive. They are ready and 
prepared for coexistence. 

If present plans eventuate, given 


sufficient time these young people — 
so they aver - will ensure that the 
present situation, perilous as it is, 
will not be permitted to continue. 
My considered opinion is that they 
mean what they say. They represent 
the future. 

WELLESLEY (PfNCHAS) ARON 
Neve Shalom. 

| FOR TOURISTS: % 

from $6 ™ | 

All cars new. Pick up and 
j delivery free. 

{ TAMIR, Rent-a-Car. 8 Kikar 
i Ha'atzma’ut, Netanya. Tel. . 

053-31 831 (day) 053-25763 | 
l , faight) \ 
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Haifa-Venice 

for passengers and cars 
on board the cruise ship 

ATALANTE 


7 Day 

Dream Holiday 

Cruise on board the luxurious MTS ORION 

From only $ 69$ 

Your dollar goes further on a Malchi cruise! 


Departure from Ashdod every Friday, 

visiting Cyprus ★ Rhodes ★ 
Kusadasi (Turkey) 

★ Patinos + Athens ★ Egypt 

Children’s special — S 125 

Book now — limited number of cabins available 

MALCHI s TRA VEL L TO. 

Tel Aviv, 76 Dizengoft St., Tel, 299414 
Haifa, 3 Habankim St., Tel. 524213 












